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From  the  Director 


Recently,  when  visiting  Kirtland,  New  Mexico,  I  saw  an 
eagle  fly.  I  drove  some  distance  from  my  home  in  Provo  to 
see  this  majestic  eagle  soar.  /  watched  with  friends,  fami¬ 
ly,  and  the  nesting  partner  of  this  eagle  as  he  circled  the 
land  and  people  he  was  so  familiar  with.  I  saw  the  eagle 
move  slowly  to  the  horizon  until  he  was  almost  out  of  sight.  We  all  bid 
farewell  in  our  own  quiet  ways. 

Suddenly,  the  eagle  returned,  coming  hack  into  view  one  more  time. 
He  circled  until  he  was  sure  that  an  area  had  been  marked  for  his  return 
in  the  future.  Taking  his  bearings  from  the  sun  and  familiar  geographic 
surroundings,  the  eagle  acknowledged  the  area  that  had  been  chosen 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  call  of  acceptance.  He  understood  the 
importance  of  the  area  that  was  selected.  The  eagle  circled  again,  this 
time  calling  clearly  and  loudly  about  his  intent  to  permanently  leave.  He 
seemed  hesitant  yet  excited  about  leaving.  He  called  one  more  time,  in 
loving  salute  to  family.  Drawing  his  wings  close  to  his  body,  the  eagle 
dove  toward  the  earth,  gathering  tremendous  speed.  At  the  last  moment, 
he  pulled  out  of  his  dive,  swooping  closely  past  his  ever  attentive  partner. 
This  time,  the  eagle  was  calling  softly.  I  could  not  understand  his  call. 
It  seemed  that  the  intimate  mes.sage  was  meant  only  for  the  eagle's  part¬ 
ner.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  the  gentle  rush  of  the  breeze  as  he  flew  by.  It  was 
a  refreshing  compliment  to  the  rising  heat  of  the  day.  As  I  watched,  the 
young  eagle  finally  turned  to  the  sun  and  without  looking  back  flew  with 
great  speed  until  he  was  out  of  sight. 

The  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  watch  this  great  eagle  was  now  quiet. 
They  began  to  disperse,  slowly.  Some  were  weeping,  others  were  quiet¬ 
ly  reflective,  many  visited — renewing  old  acquaintances.  The  eagle  had 
affected  them  all.  Now,  in  his  absence,  his  influence  was  multiplied  ten¬ 
fold  as  the  people  clustered  in  small  groups,  retelling  his  great  deeds. 

I  visited  New  Mexico  for  the  first  time  last  week.  Unfortunately,  my 
visit  was  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our  student  and  brother,  Nathan  Wayne 
Clah.  The  feelings  1  wrote  earlier  represent  some  of  the  learning  that 
occurred  for  me  at  Nathan’s  funeral.  Without  knowing  Nathan  personal¬ 
ly  or  even  attending  his  funeral,  you  might  be  confused  by  my  message. 
The  following  provides  a  brief  interpretation  of  what  has  been  written. 
Though  deeply  personal  and  specific  to  the  Clah  family.  1  believe  that  we 
can  all  benefit  from  the  life  experiences  of  this  great  family. 

Recently,  when  visiting  Kirtland,  New  Mexico,  I  saw  Nathan  Wayne 
“Eagle”  Clah  return  home  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  I  drove  some  distance 


from  my  home  in  Provo  to  pay 
tribute  to  Nathan,  his  loving 
wife  Esther,  his  parents  (Herb 
and  Sandy),  and  extended  fam¬ 
ily.  I  watched  with  friends, 
family,  and  Esther,  as  Nathan 
physically  lay  a  little  while 
longer  to  comfort  the  people 
he  was  so  familiar  with.  I  also 
saw  Nathan  lowered  gently 
into  his  grave.  We  all  bid 
farewell  in  our  own  quiet 
ways. 

As  Nathan’s  body  was  laid 
to  rest,  I  felt  his  spirit  tarry  yet 
a  while  longer  as  his  resting  place  was  marked  by  a  prayer  of  dedication. 
With  some  understanding  of  the  great  Plan  of  Salvation.  I  could  feel 
Nathan  carefully  observing  this  prayer — eagerly  anticipating  his  future 
return  to  that  site  upon  a  priesthood-ordered  resurrection  by  the  Savior. 
Then,  with  all  of  his  earthly  assignments  complete,  I  felt  Nathan  gently 
acknowledge  his  great  family.  With  some  difficulty,  he  bid  them 
farewell.  1  also  felt  Nathan  focusing  gently  on  his  tender  wife,  tom 
between  love  in  this  mortal  existence  and  the  prospects  of  eternal 
increase — worlds  without  end.  With  great  emotion  and  eternity  foremost 
in  his  plans,  Nathan  bid  his  wife,  Esther,  farewell.  As  I  watched  with  my 
heart,  I  saw  Nathan  turn  to  the  Son  of  God  and,  without  looking  back,  fly 
with  great  speed  until  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Finally,  as  Nathan’s  grave  was  filled,  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to 
bid  him  farewell  was  quiet.  They  dispersed  slowly.  Some  were  softly 
weeping,  others  were  quietly  reflective,  many  visited  with  each  other — 
renewing  old  acquaintances.  Nathan  had  affected  them  all.  Now,  in  his 
absence,  his  influence  was  multiplied  tenfold  as  the  people  clustered  in 
small  groups,  retelling  his  great  deeds. 

It  is  true  to  say,  in  Kirtland,  New  Mexico,  Saturday  June  23,  2001, 1 
saw  an  eagle  fly. 

Vernon  L.  Heperi 

Director,  Multicultural  Student  Services 
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Eagle’s  Eye 


Staff 


This  past  semester,  we  have  said  goodbye  to  Luken  Grace,  Gabriel  Gonzalez,  Harold  Lewis,  and  Bettylou  Betham.  We  have  also  said  hello  to  our  newest  stajf  members,  Esther  Barney 
and  Thomas  Vidal.  The  new  Eagle’s  Eye  staff  is  eager  to  enlighten  and  uplift  all  readers  through  this  magazine.  As  summer  draws  to  a  close,  we  think  back  on  all  the  memorable  experiences 
that  have  impacted  our  lives  for  good.  The  Fourth  of  July  has  inspired  Americans  everywhere.  To  every  American,  the  Fourth  of  July  is  a  symbol  of  life  and  liberty — a  day  that  encourages 
and  inspires  Americans  to  hope  for  a  life  of  equality  and  prosperity.  This  idea  of  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  ( Declaration  of  Independence )  existed  long  before  European  explor¬ 
ers  ever  set  foot  upon  this  land:  “And .  .  .  [Moroni]  rent  his  coat;  and  he  took  a  piece  thereof,  and  wrote  upon  it — In  memory  of  our  God,  our  religion,  and  freedom,  and  our  peace,  our  wives, 
and  our  children  .  .  .  and  he  prayed  mightily  unto  his  God  for  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  rest  upon  his  brethren,  so  long  as  there  should  a  band  of  Christians  remain  to  possess  the  land"  (Alma 
46:12-13).  The  Eagle’s  Eye  staff  would  like  to  share  some  thoughts,  feelings,  and  experiences  about  the  Fourth  of  July. 


The  Fourth  of  July  celebrates  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  citizen  of  this  country  and  as  a 
Mexican  American,  I  have  much  to  owe  to  this  day.  It 
is  the  day  that  led  to  the  opportunities  and  freedoms  that 
I  enjoy  no  matter  what  my  heritage.  The  Fourth  of  July 
has  become  very  influential  all  over  the  world  in  open¬ 
ing  doors  for  the  rights  and  privileges  that  we,  as 
Americans,  experience.  I  am  very  grateful  for  those 
who  have  come  before  me  and  fought  for  what  I  enjoy 
most — my  freedom. 

Isaura  Arredondo 

As  I  have  almost  always  spent  my  summers  in 
Venezuela,  the  Fourth  of  July  has  been  little  more  than 
another  day  on  vacation.  Lately,  I  have  begun  to  devel¬ 
op  a  great  admiration  for  the  people  who  have  fought 
for,  led,  and  inspired  this  country  for  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies.  July  Fourth  celebrates  the  principles  that  our 
nation’s  founders  were  willing  to  defend:  freedom,  jus¬ 
tice,  peace,  and  security.  I  now  realize  these  principles 
are  the  sparks  that  light  up  the  fireworks  and  drive  the 
parades  we  enjoy  each  year. 

Carolina  Nunez  Hulet 

Because  I'm  not  very  patriotic.  Independence  Day  was 
never  a  particularly  meaningful  holiday  for  me. 
However,  since  our  family  reunions  are  now  held  annu¬ 
ally  on  July  Fourth,  it  has  become  one  of  my  favorite 
holidays:  filled  with  vibrant  music,  good  food,  and  the 
company  of  family  and  close  friends.  For  my  immedi¬ 
ate  and  extended  family,  this  holiday  has  become  the 
highlight  of  the  year. 

Lynette  Roberson 


I  never  appreciated  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
when  I  was  younger.  I  thought  people  set  off  fireworks 
because  it  was  my  birthday.  I  soon  found  that  all  my 
friends  left  town  on  my  birthday  and  that  those  fire¬ 
works  were  not  for  me!  In  later  years,  I  appreciated  all 
the  sacrifices  that  made  the  success  of  this  nation  possi¬ 
ble.  Now,  it’s  an  honor  to  share  the  same  birthday  with 
a  nation  that  symbolizes  freedom. 

Cindy  Savage 


Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  and  fireworks — I  guess  you 
might  call  them  Fourth  of  July  traditions  in  my  fami¬ 
ly.  It  just  isn't  the  same  without  them.  However,  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  more  than  that.  It's  about  spending 
time  with  my  family.  Even  if  the  fireworks  aren't  the 
best,  there  are  memories  made  every  year.  One  year, 
we  even  had  the  sprinklers  come  on  before  the  fire¬ 
works  show  started!  We  got  a  little  wet,  but  we  still 
snicker  about  it. 

Esther  Barney 

I  never  really  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  or  any 
other  holiday,  for  that  matter.  This  year  was  different. 
Last  year,  on  July  6,  I  was  sworn  in  by  the  Salt  Lake 
Justice  Department  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  definitely  a  different  feeling  after  that  day. 
I  appreciate  the  freedoms  I  enjoy  because  of  good  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  their  beliefs.  I  might 
not  light  fireworks  on  Independence  Day,  but  in  my 
heart  I  know  what  the  Fourth  of  July  means  and  what 
it  stands  for. 

Ny  Peang 

As  I  observe  the  fireworks  each  year  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  it  reminds  me  how  precious  and  valuable  free¬ 
dom  is  to  me.  We  shouldn’t  only  celebrate  the  birth  of 
our  country,  but  give  gratitude  and  commemoration  to 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  for  freedom.  I’m 
thankful  to  be  living  in  a  country  where  a  day  is  given 
to  celebrate  freedom. 

Marissa  Touchin  Roblin 


The  Fourth  of  July  is  a  day  when  my  family  gets 
together  to  watch  the  parade  and  fireworks.  It  wasn’t 
until  I  served  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  that  I 
learned  its  true  meaning.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
sacrifices  our  forefathers  made  to  bring  about  this 
great  nation.  I  love  and  respect  the  United  States  flag 
for  what  it  represents.  I’m  proud  to  be  an  American 
and  honored  to  have  served  my  country. 

Thomas  Vidal 


One  of  my  favorite  holidays  happens  to  be  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Not  only  do  we  celebrate  our  nation's  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  we  have  an  excuse  to  let  go  and  have 
fun  for  a  day.  When  I  think  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  I 
think  of  barbeques,  fireworks,  and  spending  time  with 
family  and  friends.  I  am  grateful  to  be  a  part  of  this 
country,  where  we  do  have  the  right  to  celebrate  how¬ 
ever  and  whenever  we  choose. 

Iris  Whitlock 
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Maynard  Dixon’s  Real  World 


o  = 
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The  Hand  of  God,  oil  on  mason  ire,  1940.  This  painting  portrays 
Brigham  Young,  one  hand  on  a  plow  and  the  other  holding  a  book  of 
scripture,  instructing  a  group  of  pioneers.  The  work  was  submitted  for 
a  mural  competition  at  the  Logan,  Utah,  Post  Office. 


by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 

Is  there  a  place  where  one  can  escape 
and  face  him  or  herself  more  fully?  Is 

there  a  place  that  is  more  real  than  any 
other?  American  artist  Maynard  Dixon 
thought  he  had  found  such  a  place  in  the 
southwestern  United  States.  Dixon  fell  in 
love  with  the  American  West  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1900.  He  journeyed  into  the 
Southwest  and  found  an  amazing  world  so 
different  from  his  own  California.  A  cen¬ 
tury  later,  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  is  proud  to  grace  the  walls  of  the 
Museum  of  Art  (MOA)  with  Dixon’s 
interpretations  of  the  American 
Southwest. 

Born  in  Fresno,  California,  in  1875, 
Dixon  traveled  extensively  to  the 
Southwest  beginning  in  1900.'  He 
believed  that  the  Southwest  presented  a 
more  genuine  lifestyle,  allowing  people  to 
come  in  touch  with  what  is  truly  real  and 
at  the  very  core  of  existence.  Dixon  point¬ 
ed  out,  “Ever  since  1  began  to  see  and 
think,  I  have  had  a  feeling  that  the  West  is 
spiritually  important  to  America.  As  I 
grow  older  it  becomes  a  firm  conviction. 
You  can’t  argue  with  those  desert  moun¬ 
tains,  and  if  you  live  among  them 
enough — like  the  Indian  does— you  don’t 
want  to. ”2 

Dixon  is  most  known  for  his  render¬ 
ing  of  southwestern  landscapes  which 
offer  an  insight  into  his  reality.  His  works 


often  depict  vast, 
nearly-empty  land¬ 
scapes  in  warm, 
earthy  tones.  For 
example,  his  oil  on 
canvas  Mesas  in 
Shadows  portrays 
clouds  projecting 
their  shadows  over 
some  mesas  which 
stand  prominently 
at  the  end  of  a 
desert  stretch.  All 
elements  in  the 
painting  are  simpli¬ 
fied,  with  color  being  more  important  than 
detail.  By  eliminating  detail  and  focusing 
on  the  larger  image,  Dixon  moves  away 
from  realist  techniques  in  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
play  the  essential  reality  of  the  moment. 
He  applies  this  same  technique  to  all  his 
works,  even  those  that  focus  on  American 
Indians.  While  many  during  his  day  dis¬ 
played  open  prejudices  toward  American 
Indians,  Dixon  rejected  such  an  attitude 
and  offered  a  positive  portrayal  of  their 
simpler,  ancestral  lifestyle. 

While  Dixon’s  love  affair  with  the 
Southwest  began  in  1900,  BYU’s  love 
affair  with  Dixon’s  work  began  in  1937. 
That  was  the  year  in  which  Herald  R. 
Clark,  dean  of  the  BYU  School  of 
Business  and  an  admirer  of  Dixon’s  work, 
traveled  to  San  Francisco  and  met  the 
painter.  Dixon  allowed  BYU  to 
select  and  purchase  eighty-five  paint¬ 
ings.  The  university  has  since  then 
purchased  additional  works,  making 
BYU  the  owner  of  the  largest  Dixon 
collection  in  the  world. ^ 

The  collection  is  currently  on  dis¬ 
play  in  an  exhibition  titled  Escape  to 
Reality:  The  Western  World  of 
Maynard  Dixon.  The  exhibition  will 
run  until  November  3,  2001,  in  the 
Museum  of  Art’s  Cannon  Gallery. 
Dixon’s  paintings  of  southwestern 
landscapes  and  American  Indians 
play  a  prominent  role  in  the  current 
exhibition. 

The  exhibition  also  displays  many 
of  his  powerful  Depression-era 


works.  In  fact,  some  of  Dixon’s  most 
moving  images  are  those  that  center 
around  the  Great  Depression,  specifically 
around  the  victims  of  social  injustice. 
Even  though  America  has  overcome  many 
of  the  Depression’s  hardships,  Dixon’s 
depiction  of  those  days  still  appeals  to 
many. 

Dixon  was  not  the  only  one  to  capture 
the  Depression  as  a  powerful  art  form.  His 
second  wife,  Dorothea  Lange,  was  a  pho¬ 
tographer  who  captured  on  film  the  same 
problems  which  her  husband  brought  to 
life  on  canvas.  Her  most  famous  photo¬ 
graph,  Migrant  Mother,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  universally  recognized  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Depression  era.  The  MOA  is 
cuiTently  displaying  her  photographs  in  an 
exhibition  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  her 
husband’s.  Her  exhibition  is  titled 
Dorothea  Lange:  Human  Documents. 

Both  Maynard  Dixon  and  Dorothea 
Lange  were  deeply  committed  to  artistic 
expression.  They  felt  that  their  work  had 
to  reflect  the  reality  of  life  and  the  human 
experience.  Those  who  attend  their  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  the  MOA  will  be  faced  with  two 
different  yet  equally  moving  collections  of 
artwork  which  reflect  Dixon  and  Lange’s 
convictions  and  world  views. 

NOTES 

1.  "Current  Exhibitions,”  MOA  Calendar,  Winter  2001. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Charlene  Winters.  “E.scape  to  Reality,”  Brigham 

Young  Magazine,  Winter  2000-2001,  26. 


No  Place  to  Go,  oil  on  canvas,  1935.  Some  of 
Dixon ’s  most  powerful  works  were  his  Depression 
Era  paintings.  In  this  scene,  a  migrant  worker  is 
found  with,  literally,  no  place  to  go  and  looks  hope¬ 


lessly  into  the  rolling  grasslands. 
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_ A  Look  into  the  Past _ 

The  Fremont  Indians  Coming  to  Life 


by  Marissa  Touchin  Roblin 


One  of  Ephraim  Pectol’s 
hobbies  was  relic  hunting 
on  his  property  located  in 
the  Capitol  Reef  region  of 
southern  Utah.  His 
whole  collection  is  now 
on  exhibit  at  the  Museum 
of  Peoples  and  Cultures. 


These  two,  artifacts  are  the  main  items  on  display  at  the 
Museum.  The  deer  headdress  (left)  was  probably  worn  by 
someone  of  high  authority.  The  cradle  board  (right) 
embraces  a  Fremont  figurine  which  was  probably  used  by 
women  during  a  fertility  ceremony. 


The  Museum  of  Peoples 
and  Cultures  celebrated  its 

third  annual  block  party  on 
June  22,  2001,  unveiling 
artifacts  from  the  Pectol-Lee 
Collection.  The  exhibition. 

In  Search  of  Relics:  The 
Pectol-Lee  Collection  of 
Artifacts  from  Capitol  Reef, 
brings  to  light  the  Pectol  and 
Lee  families’  involvement  in 
collecting  important  artifacts 
from  southern  Utah.  The 
exhibition,  now  on  display  in 
the  Museum’s  small  gallery, 
also  contains  information 
about  the  Fremont  Indians’ 
life  and  culture. 

Ephraim  P.  Pectol  and 
Charles  W.  Lee  of  Torrey, 

Utah,  found  many  fascinat¬ 
ing  artifacts  in  the  rock  shel¬ 
ters  and  caves  of  Utah’s 
Capitol  Reef  in  the  early 
1900s.  Due  to  Pectol  and 
Lee’s  interest  in  the  artifacts, 
they  spent  most  of  their 
leisure  time  relic  hunting.  Pectol  and  Lee’s 
artifacts  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
archaeologists.  Among  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  artifacts  are  a  small  cradle  board  con¬ 
taining  a  Fremont  figurine  and  a  deer  head¬ 
dress  possibly  worn  by  a  highly  authorita¬ 
tive  person  such  as  a  shaman.  Both  are  on 
display  at  the  Museum.  These  two  arti¬ 


facts,  which  have  never  been 
researched  extensively,  are  the 
showcase  items  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  research  of  these  two 
important  artifacts — according 
to  archaeologists — might  hold 
pertinent  information  and 
answers  to  questions  about  the 
Fremont  Indians’  way  of  life, 
cultural  traits,  and  mysterious 
disappearance.* 

Although  the  Fremont 
Indians  dwelled  in  pithouses, 
they  used  rock  shelters  and 
caves  to  hide  or  store  their 
belongings.  For  unknown  rea¬ 
sons,  they  left  their  belongings 
and  never  came  back  for  them. 
During  the  course  of 
the  years,  the  rock 
shelters  and  caves 
were  also  used  by  the 
Anasazi  and  Numic 
Indians  for  storage. 

Over  hundreds  of 
years,  the  caves  and 
rock  shelters  protect¬ 
ed  the  various  artifacts  from  the 
rain,  snow,  and  wind.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  artifacts  in  the 
Museum’s  exhibition  are  almost 
in  their  original  state. ^ 

This  exhibition  also  high¬ 
lights  other  artifacts,  such  as  the 
numerous  baskets  and  pottery  pieces  found 
by  Pectol  and  Lee. 
The  baskets  and  other 
artifacts  contain  valu¬ 
able  insights  into  the 
Fremont  and  Anasazi ’s 
agricultural  life.  By 
studying  their  agricul¬ 
tural  tools,  pottery, 
clothing,  and  baskets, 
archaeologists  have 
found  the  Fremont 
Indians  to  be  distinct 
from  the  Anasazi  and 


all  other  American  Indian  groups. 
Although  Noel  Morss,  an  archaeologist, 
had  already  found  the  Fremont  Indians  to 
be  archaeologically  different  from  the 
Anasazi  and  Numic  Indians  in  the  1920s, 
the  Pectol-Lee  artifacts  have  helped 
archaeologists  further  distinguish  the 
Fremont  from  other  Indian  tribes.  By  com¬ 
paring  the  Pectol-Lee  artifacts  to  other 
findings,  archaeologists  have  found  the 
Fremont  Indians  to  have  lived  in  other 
places  in  southwestern  Wyoming,  western 
Colorado,  eastern  Nevada,  and  southern 
Idaho.  3 

Through  the  hands  of  Pectol  and  Lee, 
many  artifacts  have  been  brought  to  the 
public’s  knowledge  for  observation,  study, 
and  research.  Now  we  are  able  to  study 


ancient  Indian  life  found  in  Utah.  The 
Pectol-Lee  collection  will  be  available  to 
the  public  until  the  year  2002.  For  more 
information  call  the  Museum  of  Peoples 
and  Cultures  at  (801)378-6698. 

NOTES 

1.  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures,  (http://fhss.byu. 
edu/anthro/mopc/main.htm). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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Citizens  in  a  New  Land 


by  Isaura  Arredondo 

Before  Brigham  Young  entered  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  and  declared,  “This  is  the 
place,”*  Father  Sylvestre  Velez  de 
Escalante  declared  Utah  Valley  as  . .  the 
most  pleasing,  beautiful,  and  fertile  site  in 
all  new  Spain. ”2  One  of  the  first  groups 
of  people  to  visit  Utah  was  a  Spanish 
expedition  in  search  of  a  place  to  build  up 
the  Spanish  empire.  The  Spanish  tried  to 
settle  in  the  Valley,  but  lacked  the  ability 
and  resources  to  do  so.  The  first  Spanish 
speakers  left  a  mark  of  influence  in  what 
would  become  present-day  Utah.  They 
built  routes  for  trade,  gave  Spanish  names 
to  many  geographic  locations,  and 
explored  much  of  Utah.  Since  then,  the 
Hispanic  community  has  been  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  According  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  census,  Hispanics  are  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  minority  group  in  the  state 
of  Utah. 3  Utah  has  attracted  people  from 
all  corners  of  the  earth,  but  mostly  from 
south  of  the  United  States  border.  Both 
Central  and  South  America  have  fed  Utah 
with  their  diverse  cultures  and  traditions. 

Many  people  who  arrive  come  search¬ 
ing  a  better  life  and  better  opportunities 
for  work  and  education.  One  might  think 
that  those  who  recently  emigrate  from  the 
south  would  locate  to  more  traditional 
areas  like  Los  Angeles,  San  Antonio,  or 
Chicago.  But  why  such  an  influx  of 
Hispanics  to  Utah?  Marti  Jones  of  A 
Welcome  Place,  an  organization  in  Salt 
Lake  City  that  provides  immigrants  with 


help  in  legal  matters,  suggests  that 
many  immigrants  arrive  in  Utah  after 
leaving  the  traditional  cities  mentioned 
earlier.  They  come  to  Utah  because  the 
work  is  more  abundant  and  there  aren’t 
as  many  restrictions  in  obtaining  resi¬ 
dency  and  securing  jobs  as  there  are  in 
other  U.S.  cities.  These  families  are 
escaping  from  the  increasing  crime  rate 
and  low  paying  jobs  offered  to  them  in 
other  parts  of  the  U.S.^  There  are  also 
families  who  come  directly  from 
Central  and  South  America  to  Utah 
because  this  is  where  they  find  reli¬ 
gious  sanctuary. 

One  such  family  is  the  family  of 
Nicolas  and  Gladys  Diaz.  They  came  to 
Utah  four  and  a  half  years  ago  to  fulfill 
their  dream  of  being  married  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  They  also  wanted  to  live 
and  work  here.  Nicolas’s  family  had  a 
bakery  in  Mexico  that  he  had  worked  in 
since  he  was  eleven  years  old.  He  had  the 
desire  to  start  a  similar  type  of  business  in 
Utah.  Nicolas  and  Gladys  arrived  in  Utah 
with  virtually  no  money  and  no  family  to 
help  them,  so  Nicolas  started  saving 
money  by  working  in  a  restaurant.  He 
wasn’t  earning  enough  income,  so  he 
began  to  work  in  construction — which 
brought  in  about  the  same  as  the  restaurant 
job.  He  took  on  several  jobs  until  he  and 
his  wife  had  saved  enough  money  to  own 
and  operate  their  bakery,  Ilusion  2000, 
in  Orem,  Utah.  When  the  bakery  first 
opened  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Nicolas 
had  to  go  through  the  streets  and 
businesses  of  Orem  trying  to  sell  his 
bread  and  get  the  bakery’s  name  out. 
Ilusion  2000  now  has  a  steady  flow  of 
customers,  and  the  Diaz  family  is 
opening  a  second  bakery  in  the  area.^ 
Nicolas  and  Gladys’s  desires  to  suc¬ 
ceed  have  helped  them  fulfill  the 
dreams  they  set  out  to  accomplish. 

Another  Hispanic  family  which 
has  succeeded  and  prospered  in  this 
area  is  the  family  of  Julio  and  Laura 
Naumann,  originally  from  Chile,  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  twenty- 
one  years  ago.  They  were  baptized 


into  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  wanted  to  be  where  the 
“crib”  of  the  Church  was.  With  help  from 
a  family  member,  they  were  able  to  move 
to  the  States,  establish  themselves,  and 
eventually  own  and  operate  their  own 
business  known  as  Naumann  Signs,  in 
Orem,  Utah.  Julio  says  that  he  has  always 
felt  welcome  in  this  area:  “I  have  never 
felt  rejection  because  my  skin  is  a  little 
darker.”  Naumann  said  that  the  movement 
of  so  many  families  to  this  area  is  like  a 
chain;  they  come  following  family  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  been  here  for  some  time.^ 
The  growth  of  the  Hispanic  population 
in  Utah  Valley  is  flourishing  and  continues 
to  do  so.  Many  Hispanics  come  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  safer  and  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Many  are  establishing 
roots  for  the  future  so  they  too  may  say  to 
their  posterity,  as  Paul  said  to  the 
Ephesians,  “ye  are  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens. ”2 

NOTES 

1 .  Bennett.  Richard  E.  We'll  Find  the  Place:  The  Mormon 
Exodus  1846-1848.  (Salt  Lake  City:  Deseret  Book 
Company,  1997). 

2.  Hispanics  of  Utah.  (http://www.media.utah.edU/UHE/h/ 
HlSPANlCS.html), 

3.  Utah  QuickFacts  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  (http:// 
quickfacts.census.gOv/qfd/states/4900.html). 

4.  Marti  Jones,  telephone  conversation  with  Isaura 
Arredondo,  16  May  2001. 

5.  Gladys  Diaz,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording,  Orem, 
Utah,  May  2001. 

6.  Julio  Naumann.  interview  by  author,  tape  recording. 
Orem.  Utah.  May  2001. 

7.  The  Holy  Bible.  King  James  Version,  Ephesians  2:19. 


Laura  and  Julio  Naumann ’s  sign  business  has  helped 
them  taste  the  fruits  of  success  after  twenty-one  years 
in  the  United  States. 
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Generations  of  Legends 


by  Isaura  Arredondo 

Before  Lamanite  Generation  started  as 
an  offlcial  touring  group  of  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  in  1971,  it  was 
created  to  spread  the  Gospel  to  the 
Lamanites*  in  the  Southwest  Indian 
Mission.  The  Mission  President,  Dale  T. 
Tingey,  wanted  to  create  a  cultural  perfor¬ 
mance  to  use  as  a  proselyting  tool  in  his 
mission.  He  used  full-time  missionaries  in 
the  mission  to  create  and  direct  the  show. 
As  it  came  time  for  the  missionaries  to  be 
released,  he  contacted  Janie  Thompson,  a 
member  of  the  BYU  Program  Bureau,  to 
see  if  the  Program  Bureau  could  take  over 
and  direct  the  group.  President  Tingey’s 
request  was  granted  and  the  Lamanite 
Generation  (now  called  Living  Legends, 
following  Elder  Dallin  H.  Oaks  suggestion 
in  1996)1  began  to  tour.  Today  Living 
Legends  touches  the  lives  of  many  people 
throughout  the  earth  by  spreading  the 
beauty  of  Lamanite  cultures  to  the  world 
with  their  performances.  For  this  year’s 
2001  summer  tour.  Living  Legends  per¬ 
formed  in  cities  and  Indian  reservations 
located  throughout  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  and  Canada. 

In  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  American 
News  (Aberdeen’s  local  paper)  said  Living 
Legends  stole  the  audience’s  heart  as  they 
performed  in  the  Strode  Activity  Center 
giving  “the  most  exciting,  most  colorful, 
most  authentic  program  of  music,  dance 
and  ethnic  pageantry.’’^  On  stage,  the  per¬ 
formance  unfolded  in  five  periods  of  time: 
Season  of  Promise,  Plenty,  Prosperity, 
War,  and  Rebirth.  Each  season  was  filled 


with  various  dances  from  different  cul¬ 
tures,  sharing  history  and  heritage  with  the 
audience:  American  Indian  jingle  dancers 
shared  their  healing  powers,  Maori 
dancers  prepared  for  war  with  the  haka, 
and  dancers  representing  Chile  celebrated 
the  Chilean  national  independence  dance. 
Aberdeen’s  audience  gave  two  standing 
ovations  for  the  performance.  Karen 
Gomez,  a  sophomore  from  Bogota, 
Colombia,  and  member  of  the  group, 
recalls  her  feelings  from  the  show:  “The 
audience  was  just  perfect.  They  were 
totally  alive.  We  felt  the  strongest  spirit 
there  when  we  were  on  stage.” 

Malcolm  Botto-Wilson  from  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  and  2000-2001  Living 
Legends  President,  said  the  2001  summer 
tour  was  a  great  opportunity  to  “go  to  the 
towns  and  reservations  to  represent  the 
Native  American  people,  and  especially 
help  the  youth  understand  that  they  can 
help  their  people  rise.”  Living  Legends 
was  able  to  take  a  message  of  hope  to  the 
people.  Gomez  states  her  purpose  in 
going  to  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Canada  was  “to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  [her]  Heavenly  Father,  to  bring 
hope  and  peace  to  all  those  who  needed  to 
hear  that  there  is  a  God,  and  to  profess  that 
we  are  his  children.” 

Living  Legends  not  only  shared  their 
talents  and  testimonies  with  the  audiences, 
but  also  met  many  people.  Erin  Goedel 
from  Alta  Loma,  California,  and  member 
of  the  group  for  the  past  three  years,  shares 
her  thoughts  about  the  highlight  of  this 
summer’s  tour:  “Was  it  the  time  that 
the  entire  school  joined  together  in  a 
line  and  shook  each  of  our  hands  in 
gratitude  for  our  performance?  Or 
the  time  when  a  few  young  Native 
boys  gathered  to  sing  an  honor  song 
for  us  in  the  school’s  gymnasium? 
Or  the  time  we  all  (as  a  group)  hiked 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  mountains  in  Canada?  For  me,  it 
was  a  tour  I  will  never  forget.  I 
never  truly  knew  the  strength  that 
we  had  as  a  group  until  this  tour!” 

Living  Legends  has  been  able  to 
spread  its  spirit  and  the  Gospel  of 


Jesus  Christ  to  many  states  and  countries. 
Since  1971,  they  have  been  to  just  about 
every  state  in  the  United  States  plus 
Canada,  Central  America,  South  America, 
England,  Belgium,  Republic  of  China, 
Jamaica,  Ecuador,  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Fiji, 
Samoa,  and  the  list  goes  on.  As  the  group 
travels,  leaving  a  light  in  the  hearts  and 
lands  of  the  people  they  contact,  there  are 
memories  that  will  forever  remain  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  involved  with  the 
group.  Janielle  Christensen,  artistic  direc¬ 
tor  of  Living  Legends,  has  worked  with 
the  group  for  eleven  years.  Christensen 
says  that  her  time  with  the  group  has  been 
“eleven  wonderful  years  of  meeting  and 
learning  about  these  young  people,  their 
cultures,  and  taking  the  show  to  each  of 
their  cultures.”  She  recalls  the  many  times 
that  the  group  was  sent  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  (before  it  came  down)  to  perform 
in  places  where  the  Gospel  had  never  been 
before.  Those  in  charge  of  organizing  the 
tour  felt  there  was  a  unique  work  the  stu¬ 
dents  did  with  their  culture  to  soften 
hearts,  build  bridges,  and  lay  a  ground 
work  for  the  Church. 

Next  year.  Living  Legends  will  per¬ 
form  in  the  Winter  2002  Olympic 
Spectacular  representing  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  They 
will  also  tour  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines 
in  the  summer  of  2002,  continuing  to  trav¬ 
el  and  influence  lives  through  their  perfor¬ 
mances — forever  remaining  legends  in  the 
hearts  of  those  they  have  touched  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  come. 

*The  term  Lamanite  includes  all  Indians  and  Indian  mix¬ 
tures,  such  as  Polynesians,  the  Guatemalans,  the  Peruvians, 
as  well  as  the  Sioux,  the  Apache,  the  Mohawk,  the  Navajo, 
and  others? 

NOTES 

1 .  Janie  Thompson,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording, 
Provo,  Utah,  May  2001. 

2.  Don  Hall,  “Living  Legends  has  remarkable  dancing,” 
American  News,  Friday,  4  May  2001,  sec.  3B. 

3.  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  The  Teachings  of  Spencer  W. 
Kimball,  ed.  Edward  L.  Kimball  (Salt  Lake  City:  Utah 
Bookcraft,  1995)  596. 
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Living  Legends  takes  a  break  from  the  summer  tour  to 
hike  Canada 's  beautiful  mountains.  The  group  picture 
was  taken  in  front  of  the  YMCA  Mountain  Lodge  in 
Banff,  Canada. 
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Alo  O  Samoa  (Friends  of  Samoa)  Club 


by  Bettylou  Betham 

Most  people  are  closely  connected 
with  their  place  of  birth,  or  the  place  they 
call  home.  When  a  transition  is  made  to  a 
place  with  unfamiliar  surroundings,  adapt¬ 
ing  can  be  very  difficult  and  frustrating. 
Longing  for  the  familiar  can  affect  one’s 
focus  on  priorities  and  lead  to  feelings  of 
depression  and  homesickness.  When 
moving  to  new  places,  people  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  meet  their  needs  in  new  and  different 
ways.  For  foreign  students,  such  a  process 
can  be  extremely  difficult  due  to  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  culture  shock  and  home  being  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away. 

Students  at  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  who  come  from  foreign  countries 
can  have  a  very  difficult  time  adapting 
because  of  their  different  backgrounds  and 
languages.  Unlike  the  majority,  they  don’t 
have  access  to  the  built-in  support  systems 
of  nearby  friends  and  family,  roommates 
with  similar  interests,  friends  who  speak 
the  same  language,  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  where  to  get  help.  Many  students  from 
foreign  countries  have  returned  home  due 
to  frustration  and  depression. 

As  a  way  of  retaining  foreign  students 
at  BYU,  clubs  have  been  created  for  many 
different  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  clubs 


bring  together  and  unify  students  with 
similar  interests,  backgrounds,  and  cul¬ 
tures,  thus  helping  alleviate  the  frustra¬ 
tions  students  may  feel  due  to  being  away 
from  their  own  cultures.  During  Fall 
Semester  1999,  a  new  club  called  the  Alo 
O  Samoa  Club  was  created  for  the  Samoan 
students  on  campus.  The  Alo  O  Samoa 
Club,  a  sister  club  to  the  Polynesian  Club, 
focuses  on  education  and  maintaining 
good  academic  standing  in  school.  A 
small  percentage  of  BYU  students  come 
from  Samoa,  a  place  very  different  from 
Provo,  Utah,  in  terms  of  culture,  weather, 
education,  and  language.  The  objective  of 
the  club  is  to  help  Samoan  and  other  stu¬ 
dents  adapt  to  BYU.  The  club  does  this  by 
creating  a  comfortable  atmosphere  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  and  connect  with  other  stu¬ 
dents  of  similar  intere.sts  and  backgrounds. 
The  Samoan  club  tries  to  enhance  the  aca¬ 
demic  experience  of  all  students  at  BYU, 
not  Just  those  who  are  Samoan.  The 
upper-class  members  of  the  club  serve  as 
peer  mentors  who  tutor  and  sometimes 
assist  each  other  through  personal  chal¬ 
lenges. 

The  club  holds  a  study  hall  every 
Wednesday  evening;  tutors  can  be  request¬ 
ed,  and  everyone  is  welcome.  The  Alo  O 
Samoa  Club  akso  invites  those  who  want 
to  learn  the  Samoan  language  and  culture 


to  get  involved.  The  club  helped  welcome 
and  host  the  Prime  Minister  of  Samoa, 
Tuilaepa  Sailele  Maliegaoi,  when  he  visit¬ 
ed  BYU  to  deliver  a  lecture.  In  November 
2000,  the  Alo  O  Samoa  Club  represented 
Samoa  and  BYU  at  the  Utah  Valley  State 
College  (UVSC)  all-state  collegiate  luau. 
This  past  Winter  Semester,  the  club  also 
volunteered  to  feed  the  needy  and  home¬ 
less  at  the  Provo  Food  and  Care  Coalition, 
which  was  a  great  experience  for  all  those 
who  participated. 

The  Alo  O  Samoa  Club  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  become  involved,  make 
new  friends,  obtain  tutoring,  and  learn 
about  the  Samoan  culture.  The  club  is 
dedicated  to  helping  all  students  who  are 
struggling,  academically  or  socially,  at 
BYU.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Granola 
Tuimaseve,  a  senior  from  Pago  Pago, 
American  Samoa,  says  it  best:  “When  1 
first  came  to  BYU,  1  didn’t  know  anyone, 
and  it  was  hard  because  1  was  so  far  away 
from  my  family.  But  1  came  to  BYU  to  get 
my  education  and  1  was  dedicated  to  that 
goal.  Joining  the  club  has  helped  me 
achieve  what  1  came  here  to  do.”  If  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  involved  and 
Joining  the  Alo  O  Samoa  Club,  send  an 
email  to  the  club  advisor  Liu  Toelupe  at 
the  following  address:  liu_toelupe@ 
byu.edu. 
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Spirit  of  Service 


by  Iris  Whitlock 

“Hard  working”  and  “dedicated”  are 
words  that  described  many  club  presiden¬ 
cies  of  the  past  2000-2001  school  year  at 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU).  These 
presidencies  worked  hard  to  ensure  the 
success  of  various  multicultural  clubs: 
Black  Student  Union,  Strength  Among 
Latins  and  Student  Activities  (SALSA), 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  (TMF),  Asian 
American  Association  (AAA),  and 
Polynesian  Club.  What  makes  every  year 
unique  is  that  each  club  presidency  pro¬ 
vides  its  own  theme  and  focus  for  the 
upcoming  events  of  that  year.  After  inter¬ 
viewing  these  presidencies,  similarities  in 
responses  were  evident.  Not  only  did  the 
presidencies  display  hard  work  and  dedi¬ 
cation,  but  they  had  a  spirit  of  service, 
which  made  membership  in  these  clubs 
productive  and  joyful.  The  presidencies 
spent  many  hours  of  personal  time 
improving  their  clubs  and  implementing 
many  service  projects  for  the  year.  Each 
club’s  president  was  excited  to  share 
memorable  experiences  which  benefitted 
these  multicultural  clubs. 

Black  Student  Union 

“I  placed  the  Black  Student  Union  as 
my  first  priority;  many  hours  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  time  were  spent  strengthening  the 
club,”  stated  Alisha  Pixton,  president  of 
the  Black  Student  Union.  This  presiden¬ 
cy’s  first  step  to  a  successful  year  was 
devising  a  new  theme.  The  officers  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  club  needed  a  rebirth  or 
renewal.  Pixton  identified  this  renewal  of 
“[tying]  concepts  of  the  gospel  into  every 
activity  that  the  club  would  be  doing.”  To 
implement  these  ideas,  the  club  met  con¬ 
sistently  to  have  regular  participation  from 
the  students.  Because  of  the  presidency’s 
dedication,  there  was  an  average  of  thirty 
students  at  every  meeting.  One  of 
Pixton’s  most  memorable  events  was  the 
musical  fireside  which  concluded  festivi¬ 
ties  for  Black  History  Month.  Around  400 
people  were  in  attendance.  “The  spirit 
was  very  strong,”  commented  Pixton. 

SALSA 

“As  a  presidency,  we  were  always  in 
contact  with  each  other,”  stated  Isaura 
Arredondo,  president  of  the  SALSA  club. 
The  presidency,  along  with  SALSA  mem¬ 
bers,  worked  hard  to  unite  the  Hispanics 


on  campus  and  share  their  culture  with  the 
rest  of  the  community.  One  of 
Arredondo’s  main  goals  was  to  “distribute 
the  power  among  the  presidency  and  to 
delegate,  in  order  to  have  more  partici¬ 
pation.”  With  this  new  focus  in  mind,  the 
presidency  accomplished  many  goals  and 
increased  participation.  For  example,  dur¬ 
ing  Heritage  Week,  the  club  involved 
many  people  in  Fiesta.  “There  were  many 
students  who  helped  with  publicizing, 
serving  dinner,  and  performing  traditional 
dances.  Some  of  these  students  were  even 
non-BYU  students,”  added  Arredondo. 
Just  like  Fiesta,  another  positive  experi¬ 
ence  resulted  from  delegation  and  service. 
The  SALSA  club  was  able  to  volunteer  by 
serving  at  a  luncheon  for  the  Spanish 
Immersion  Program  at  Cherry  Hill 
Elementary.  As  well  as  serving  the  lun¬ 
cheon,  the  club  members  shared  a  few 
Latin  dance  moves  with  the  children,  and 
the  presidency  accomplished  its  goal  of 
sharing  the  Latin  culture  with  others. 

Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
“I  tried  to  be  consistent,  and  I  tried  to 
trust  people.  .  .  .  My  service  strengthened 
TMF  because  they  knew  that  I  really 
cared,”  stated  Andrea  Worthen,  president 
of  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers.  With  the 
presidency’s  goal  of  meeting  more  consis¬ 
tently,  meeting  times  and  activities  were 
announced  regularly  via  email.  “[During] 
Fall  Semester  we  did  very  [well]  at  having 
consistent  meeting  times  and  plans.  The 
numbers  attending  went  up,”  added 
Worthen.  One  of  Worthen’s  most  memo¬ 
rable  experiences  was  the  TMF  closing 
social.  About  forty-five  members  attend¬ 
ed.  During  the  social,  students  renewed 
friendships,  shared  mission  calls,  played 
games,  and  just  had  a  good  time  relaxing. 
“Everyone  pitched  in,”  stated  Worthen. 

Asian  American  Association 
“This  year,  we  wanted  to  be  the  biggest 
and  most  active  multicultural  and  Asian 
club  on  campus  throughout  the  whole 
year,”  stated  Sunny  Chen,  president  of  the 
Asian  American  Association.  With  the  aid 
of  her  club  officers,  the  club  was  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  active.  The  presidency 
focused  on  having  a  diversity  of  students 
in  the  club,  which  inspired  the  club’s 
theme:  Reaching  Out  to  All  With  Love. 


“People  would  often  ask  if  they  could  join 
our  club  even  if  they  weren’t  Asian,  and 
the  answer  was  always,  ‘Yes,’”  exclaimed 
Chen.  One  of  Chen’s  most  memorable 
events  was  coordinating  the  interactive 
carnival  night  during  Asian  Month.  Chen 
and  other  club  members  directed  the  night 
of  food  and  entertainment  at  the  Asian 
New  Year  Festival.  The  officers’  main 
goal  was  to  unify  all  the  Asian  cultures  on 
campus  to  provide  a  successful  Asian 
Festival,  and  they  did  reach  their  goal. 

Polynesian  Club 

From  the  start,  Andria  Uale,  president 
of  the  Polynesian  Club,  met  once  a  week 
with  her  officers,  determined  to  improve 
the  club  in  various  ways.  This  past  year, 
Uale  focused  on  upcoming  events  for  the 
year — especially  Polyfest  and  the 
Heritage  Week  Luau.  After  much  plan¬ 
ning,  Uale  was  happy  about  the  results: 
“In  October  I  was  particularly  happy  that 
Polyfest  was  such  a  success.  ”  Many 
came  to  support  this  event.  The  festivities 
included  a  Hawaiian  Market,  a  paper 
flower-making  booth,  and  live  music.  The 
otai  (a  Tongan  beverage)  and  the 
pagipopo  (a  Samoan  delicacy)  helped  pro¬ 
vide  a  Polynesian  flavor  to  the  festivities. 
Like  Polyfest,  the  Heritage  Week  Luau 
was  also  a  success.  According  to  Uale,  the 
Lord  played  a  part  in  providing  a  theme 
for  the  Luau.  The  club  involved  many  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty.  One  of  Uale’s  most 
memorable  experiences  was  hearing  Elder 
John  H.  Groberg,  of  the  First  Quorum  of 
the  Seventy  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  speak  at  a  fireside 
during  Heritage  Week.  Many,  including 
Luau  participants  and  other  multicultural 
students,  were  touched  by  his  words.  Uale 
admits  that  even  though  she  became  a  lit¬ 
tle  rundown  with  day-to-day  club  busi¬ 
ness,  she  had  a  “never-ending  endurance 
to  finish  what  [she]  started.” 

These  multicultural  clubs  have  benefit¬ 
ted  from  the  dedication,  hard  work,  and 
service  rendered  by  these  club  presiden¬ 
cies.  And  the  club  presidents  themselves 
have  witnessed  how  giving  service  aided 
in  meeting  their  goals.  By  instilling  a  spir¬ 
it  of  service  in  their  clubs,  the  club  presi¬ 
dents  have  set  a  good  precedent  for 
upcoming  years. 
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he  tamous  scien- 
list,  Isaac  Newton, 
did  not  gain  all  his  ^ 
knowledge  through 
the  mere  study  of 
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mere 

books.  Although  he  attended  college 
and  learned  a  great  deal  there,  his  most 
valuable  and  impressive  learning  was  trig¬ 
gered  by  out-of-the-classroom  experience 
What  would  have  happened  had  he  not  applied  the 
knowledge  and  reasoning  abilities  he  had  learned  in  the  classroom 
when  an  apple  fell  from  the  top  of  a  tree  and  landed  directly  on  (or 
very  near)  his  head?  Certainly,  someone  else  would  have  theo¬ 
rized  about  gravity,  but  the  greater  question  lies  in  what  would 
have  happened  to  Newton.  Without  applying  his  knowledge,  the 
satisfaction  of  actually  experiencing  science,  as  opposed  to  just 
learning  it,  may  have  escaped  him. 

Experiencing  what  one  learns  is  vital  to  a  complete  education. 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  has  institutionalized  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  its  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education.  It  states  that  to  be  intellec¬ 
tually  enlarging,  an  education  must  have  depth:  “Depth  does  not 


c 
.o 

result  merely  from  taking 
Jtj  many  courses  in  a  field.  .  .  . 
Depth  comes  when  students 
realize  ‘the  effect  of  rigorous, 
coherent,  and  progressively  more 
* ./  ^  sophisticated  study.’”*  Surely, 
Newton  would  agree.  Such  depth 
‘Ax'  “helps  prepare  students  for  their  life’s 
Exolof®  work;  it  also  teaches  them  that  genuine  under- 


Joseph  Choi  baffles  the  Research  Awards  Banquet  audience  with 
his  immense  knowledge  on  insitu  ellipsometry  of  surfaces  in  ultra- 
high  vacuums. 


standing  of  any  subject  requires  exploring  it  fully.”2 
Whether  it  is  observing  the  fall  of  an  apple  or  studying  anything 
else  that  is  pertinent  to  their  education,  students  will  gain  more 
from  their  education  through  exploration. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education,  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS)  is  committed  to  helping  students  explore 
their  fields  of  interest.  Through  the  MSS  Research  Awards 
Program,  students  may  take  an  active  role  in  their  education — no 
need  to  wait  for  an  apple  to  fall  on  them.  The  program  awards 
several  multicultural  juniors  funds  to  make  out-of-classroom 
research  experience  possible.  The  award  adds  incentive  and  helps 
students  meet  the  costs  of  their  research.  For  example,  Anthony 
Michael  Grover,  a  2000-2001  Research  Award  recipient,  used  the 
funds  to  help  pay  for  the  expenses  associated  with  traveling  to  and 
living  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  While  there,  he  studied  the  effects 
of  British  slavery  on  Trinidad’s  culture.  Joseph  Choi,  also  a  2000- 
2001  Research  Award  recipient,  appreciated  being  able  to  spend 
more  time  on  his  research — without  the  award,  he  would  have  had 
to  spend  more  time  earning  money  for  living  and  research  expens¬ 
es.  Choi  also  commented,  “it  provided  me  with  self-confidence 
and  [a  sense  of]  accomplishment. ...  I  was  able  to  receive  a  schol¬ 
arship  by  writing  a  proposal  for  the  research  I  could  do.” 

Like  Choi,  all  applicants  are  required  to  submit  a  proposal  for 
the  research  they  intend  to  complete.  The  proposals  are  reviewed, 
and  several  students  are  selected  to  receive  the  awards.  Award 
recipients  are  also  expected  to  work  with  a  faculty  mentor  who  is 
experienced  in  the  field  of  research  the  student  intends  to  pursue. 
Working  closely  with  a  faculty  mentor  is  advantageous  to  students 
for  many  reasons.  Not  only  can  the  faculty  mentor  help  students 
while  they  are  performing  research,  but  faculty  mentors  can  be 
valuable  resources  later  on  when  students  are  preparing  to  enter 
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the  work  force  or  graduate  school.  Faculty 
mentors  provide  students  with  guidance, 
letters  of  recommendation,  continuing 
research  opportunities,  and  much  more. 
Also,  as  students  learn  from  their  faculty 
mentors’  research,  students  are  better  able 
to  design  research  projects  that  build  on 
past  projects. 


Emestina  Nunez,  a 
Research  Award  recipi¬ 
ent  who  presented  her 
findings  at  a  National 
Endocrine  Society 
meeting  this  summer, 
felt  that  knowing  a 
faculty  mentor  was 
very  helpful:  “I 

worked  with  Dr.  Allan 
Judd  and  became  really 
good  friends  with  him. 
He  gave  me  great  ideas 
and  counsel  on  my 
education.  Knowing 
him  has  opened  the 
doors  for  more  possi¬ 
bilities  than  I  would 
have  felt  imaginable.” 
Not  only  do  the  Research  Awards 
help  students  work  with  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  but  the  research  experience  itself  is 
very  valuable.  Students  gain  practical 
experience  that  will  help  them 
understand  their  field  of  interest,  create 
ideas  for  further  research,  and  enter  the 
work  force  with  more  credentials. 

Manju  Varghese  re¬ 
ceived  funding  for 
the  2000-2001  aca¬ 
demic  year  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  student 
film  and  study 
the  connections 
between  two  types 
of  filmmaking. 
Varghese  explained, 
“The  program  has 
benefited  me  by 
giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  use 
the  knowledge  I 
have  gained  in  class. 
I  feel  that  without  a 
way  to  apply  what 
you  are  being  taught, 
the  knowledge  you 
have  acquired  will  be 
lost.”  Also,  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  create  a 
film  with  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  allowed 

Varghese  to  experi¬ 
ence  what  it  may  be 
like  to  work  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  environ¬ 

ment:  “I  beheve  that 


my  fellow  students  will  be  my  future  co¬ 
workers,  and  starting  a  good  working  rela¬ 
tionship  in  college  will  only  benefit  us  in 
the  future.” 

Finally,  the  Research  Awards  give 
multicultural  students  an  opportunity  to 
showcase  their  capabilities.  Faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  students  discover  the  skills 
and  talents  that  award  recipients  use  to 
complete  their  research.  In  fact. 
Multicultural  Student  Services  gives  award 
recipients  a  chance  to  present  their  results 
and  findings  at  an  annual  banquet.  The 
banquet  for  2000-2001  Research  Award 
recipients  was  held  on  April  4,  2001.  With 
faculty  mentors  and  award  recipients  invit¬ 
ed  to  attend,  the  banquet  gave  students  and 
faculty  a  better  idea  of  what  kind  of 
research  is  being  conducted  on  campus.  It 


also  gave  everyone  an  opportunity  to  learn 
a  little  bit  about  everything  from  intra- 
racial  issues  to  adrenal  tumor  cells. 
Everyone  was  impressed  by  the  amount  of 
time  and  effort  research  projects  required. 
But  mostly,  everyone  was  pleased  with  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  experience  the 
award  recipients  had  gained  by  applying 
what  they  had  learned  in  the  classroom  to 
their  research.  Isaac  Newton  would  have 
been  proud. 

NOTES 

1.  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education,  (www.byu.edu). 

2.  Ibid. 


Multicultural  Research  Award  Recipients 
2000-2001 

Jeana  Baldwin 

The  needs  of  minority  clients  and  how  they 
are  being  met 

Becci  Beers 

The  effects  of  arranged  marriage  on  women  in  India 

Malcolm  Botto- Wilson 

Paraiso  Maya:  an  instrument  for  change 

Joseph  Choi 

Insitu  ellipsometry  of  surfaces  in  ultra-high 
vacuum 

Krystal  Cobell 

Cross-cultural  differences  in  emotion 

Denise  Cutliff 

Intra-racial  issues  discussed  in  Wallace 
Thurman’s  The  Blacker  the  Berry 

David  Gonzalez 

Biological  volume  constraints  as  a  cost  of 
reproduction 

Anthony  Michal  Grover 

Culture  and  Colonization;  British  slavery  in 
Trinidad 

Eric  Handberg 

Gas  phase  ion  chemistry  molecular  modeling 

Minerva  Herrera 

Using  puppetry  to  prevent  the  AIDS  epidemic 
in  Zimbabwe’s  future  generations 

Jordan  Lau  Inouye 

Art  health  therapy 

David  S.  Lee 

Security  role  of  the  U.S.  on  a  stabilized 

Korean  peninsula 

Emestina  Nunez 

TLR-2  and  TLR-4  in  the  adrenal  cortex 

Rudy  Rodriguez 

Adrenal  tumor  cells 

Becky  Shiozawa 

Sequencing  and  genetic  phylogeny 

Lynette  Shirley 

The  relationship  of  temperature  and  resources 
of  the  life  history  of  organisms 

R  Benjamin  Smith 

Historical  analysis  of  health  care  provided  to 
Native  Americans  by  the  U.S.  Government 

Manju  Varghese 

Connections  between  two  types  of  filmmaking 

Hao  Vu 

Immunohistochemical  study  of  osteoarthritis 
progress  in  a  mammalian  model 
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Multicultural  Student  Spotlights  for  August  2001 


Imagine  making  marked  improve¬ 
ments  in  your  communin'  or  in  the 
lives  of  your  peers  in  sei  eral  differ¬ 
ent  states  or  countries — all  by  age 
eighteen.  This  is  exactly  what 
Cry  stal  .\ng.  a  fresh¬ 
man  at  Brigham 
Young  Universin 
BTT.’ I  majoring  in 
communications,  has 
done.  She  accepted 
the  challenge  from 
church  authorities 
and  other  leaders  to 
c-ecome  involved 
ith  worthwhile 
activities  in  her  com- 
munin  .  Through  her 
fr'.  oivemenL  she  has 
c*om  been  an  example 
to  otheis  and  created 
c^pormnities  for  her 
rervonal  growth. 

-bng  began  her 
';gh  >chrx)l  career  in 
S:ngapore.  v.here  she 
onoed  the  squash 
'ica-et  team  and 
necarrje  '.ice  captain 

;is  uaining  team.  During  her  Junior 
•  ear.  .her  famih  moved  to  Provo,  Utah. 

nf'^jrojrjatei).  the  high  school  she  attend¬ 
ed  in  Fr-vs  o  did  wA  have  a  squash  team,  so 
she  decided  to  involve  herself  in  other 
clubs  and  activiiies.  She  v.as  yearbook 


editor  and  belonged  to  the  Hip 
Hop  Club,  a  performing  group 
that  had  prospects  of  performing 
in  Disnejland.  By  far,  though, 
tlie  activit)’  in  w  hich  she  was  most 
involved  was  student  govern¬ 
ment.  Ang  became  the  Cultural 
Dis  ersity  Officer  in  student  gov- 
emment.  She  helped  oversee  the 
multicultural  clubs  and  minority 
relations  on  campus. 

In  an  area  so  void  of  cultural 
diversity,  Ang  saw  the  importance 
of  her  role  in  drawing  support  for 
activities  from  minority  students 
as  well  as  Anglo  students.  Her 
biggest  challenge,  she  says,  was 
helping  a  particular  group  of 
Hispanic  students  feel  welcome  at 
school-sponsored  activities.  She  recalls 
that  they  segregated  themselves  from  the 
general  student  body.  Because  Ang 
befriended  these  students,  they  eventually 
began  to  help  with  the  activities  and 
enjoyed  mixing  with 
other  students.  As 
Ang’s  leadership  style 
has  focused  heavily 
on  creating  unity,  this 
ideal  has  also  become 
a  part  of  her  personal¬ 
ity. 

Perhaps  the  expe¬ 
rience  that  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  most  to 
Ang’s  personality 
was  relocating  from 
Singapore  to  Provo. 
“In  Singapore,  we 
were  pretty  well  off,” 
she  says.  “I  went  to  a 
high  school  with  a  lot 
of  rich  kids,  and  we 
had  a  live-in  maid.” 
Moving  to  Provo, 
though,  was  a  drastic 
change  from  her  fami¬ 
ly’s  lavish  lifestyle 
overseas.  “There  [Singapore],  when  I 
wanted  something,  I  got  it.  But  when  I 
came  here,  I  had  to  budget  and  make  deci¬ 
sions.  I  was  more  independent  economi¬ 
cally,  and  1  grew  from  it.”  Ang’s  family 
now  shares  a  small  apartment  (no  maid), 


and  Ang  has  had  to  work  part  time  since 
her  junior  year  of  high  school.  Also, 
because  Ang  and  her  father  are  both  stu¬ 
dents,  they  now  live  on  a  more  modest 
budget.  She  believes  that  the  effects  of 
moving  helped  escort  her  to  maturity. 
Ang’s  drive  to  be  at  her  best  has  allowed 
her  to  meet  this  challenge  with  a  winning 
attitude. 

Ang’s  next  and  most  significant  chal¬ 
lenge  to  date — attending  college — has,  so 
fai',  been  an  interesting  endeavor:  espe¬ 
cially  with  her  father,  Richard,  as  a  school¬ 
mate.  To  Ang,  however,  the  idea  of  her 
father  always  “being  aiound”  is  not  so 
strange,  considering  he  was  her  seminary 
teacher  in  Singapore.  Recalling  her 
favorite  memory  of  her  father  as  a  teacher, 
Ang  explains  how  he  gained  acceptance 
among  some  of  his  seminary  students: 
During  a  friendly  game  of  basketball  with 
his  students,  her  father  was  showing  off 
his  skills  when  he  lost  control  and  went 
crashing  into  a  glass  window.  “He  had  to 
get  stitches  everywhere,”  Ang  says,  “but 
he’s  really  proud  of  his  scars.  He  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  Jackie  Chan  to  his  seminary  kids; 
he  was  their  idol.”  For  the  most  part, 
attending  school  with  her  father  has  been 
more  advantageous  than  dire.  Her  father 
is  currently  a  graduate  student  at  BYU, 
and  Ang  says  sharing  their  experiences  as 
students  renews  feelings  of  respect  and 
appreciation  in  their  relationship.  Ang 
appreciates  her  father’s  wisdom  and 
expertise  in  helping  her  with  class  assign¬ 
ments  and  his  empathy  when  she  gets  less- 
than-perfect  grades.  The  only  unnerving 
thing  about  her  father  being  a  fellow  stu¬ 
dent,  she  says,  is  that  “he  knows  when 
grades  come  out,  so  there’s  no  hiding 
things  from  him.”  In  any  case,  Ang 
respects  her  parents’  value  of  education. 
Though  she  hasn’t  always  appreciated 
their  deep  involvement  in  her  academics, 
it  has  made  her  a  better  student. 

For  this  young  woman,  improving  her 
community  and  becoming  a  good  leader  is 
almost  a  mission.  During  her  time  at 
BYU,  Ang  will  surely  continue  to  pass  this 
mission  on  to  her  peers  and  inspire  them  to 
also  become  leaders  in  their  community. 


Accepting  the 
Challenge  to 
be  a  Leaider: 

Crystal 

Ang 

by 

Lynette  Roberson 


Eagle’s  Eye 


Upon  first  meeting  him, 
Richard  Ang  appeared  to  be 
rather  calm  and  reserved. 
However,  as  I  got  to  know 
him,  this  cool  facade  faded 
to  reveal  a  man  bursting  with  convictions. 
Among  his  most  cherished  values  are  con¬ 
tinued  education  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  As  he  explained  how  these  princi¬ 
ples  were  ingrained  in  him,  1  could  not 
help  but  see  how  they  have  created  true 
success  for  him. 

Ang  had  always  been  a  great  student 
until  high  school,  when  his  focus  changed 
from  his  academics  to  his  social  life. 
However,  Ang  distinctively  remembers 
the  influence  of  his  tenth-grade  teacher, 
who  expressed  sincere  confidence  in  his 
intellectual  talents. 

Those  comments, 

Ang  recalls,  returned 
his  focus  to  acade¬ 
mics.  He  decided  to 
completely  turn 
around  his  situation 
and  return  to  the  top 
of  his  class.  Ang 
abandoned  his  friends 
that  were  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  excelling  acade¬ 
mically — a  difficult 
decision  for  a  teenag¬ 
er — and  began  study¬ 
ing  with  the  top 
two  students  in  his 
class.  For  months,  he 
also  studied  until  the 
early  morning  hours, 
preparing  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  test  he 
would  take  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  Today,  as  he  works  on 
his  doctoral  dissertation  about  private  edu¬ 
cation  in  Singapore,  Ang  is  grateful  for  the 
encouragement  of  this  tenth-grade  teacher. 

Another  person  who  proved  to  have 
eternal  influence  in  his  life  was  a  tenth- 
grade  classmate — a  member  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Ang  was  vaguely  familiar  with  the 
Church  in  China;  he  recognized  the 
chapels  and  the  missionaries,  who  were 
“very  aggressive  in  their  proselyting,”  but 
he  was  unfamiliar  with  Latter-day  Saint 
beliefs.  As  Ang  became  friends  with  this 
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young  man,  he  received  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  attend  a  Church  sacrament 
meeting.  Though  nervous  about 
what  to  expect,  Ang’s  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  truth  compelled  him  to 
accept  the  invitation.  He  was  so 
impressed  by  the  demeanor  of  the 
Church  members,  that  he  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  their  beliefs. 
Eventually,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Church  and  has  remained  faith¬ 
ful  in  his  many  callings,  including 
the  Church  Educational  System’s 
country  director  for  several  Asian 
countries.  Being  introduced  to  the 
Church  by  his  classmate  changed 
his  perspective  on  life,  Ang  recalls, 
and  helped  bring  him  much  of  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  happiness 
he  enjoys  today. 

Ang  has  enjoyed 
living  in  many  places 
around  the  world: 
Malaysia,  Taiwan, 
Hawaii,  Utah,  and 
Singapore.  However, 
he  confesses  that 
returning  to  Provo  to 
complete  his  doctor¬ 
al  degree  was  a 
tough  decision  to 
make.  “In  Singapore, 
to  be  successful  you 
had  to  have  the  six 
C’s:  cash,  credit 

cards,  condos,  car, 
career,  and  country 
club.”  Once  his  fam¬ 
ily  had  obtained  this 
level  of  success  in 
Singapore,  Ang 
found  it  difficult  to  give  up  that  financial 
security  to  pursue  another  degree.  But  his 
deeply-rooted  hunger  for  continuing  edu¬ 
cation,  along  with  the  persuasiveness  of 
his  dear  friend  Nolan  Reed  (Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  Dean  of 
Students),  compelled  him  to  explore  his 
opportunities  at  BYU.  He  also  confesses, 
“I  missed  the  mountains  and  BYU  foot¬ 
ball.”  The  Ang  family  an-ived  in  Provo 
less  than  five  months  after  their  decision 
to  relocate,  and  Ang  soon  began  his  stud¬ 
ies  in  educational  leadership.  Ang  con¬ 
cludes  that,  though  the  change  in  financial 


status  was  difficult  to  cope  with,  he  and 
his  wife  are  more  satisfied  teaching  their 
children  to  value  hard  work  and  education 
over  living  a  privileged  lifestyle. 

Ang  now  shares  his  love  for  education 
with  one  of  his  favorite  classmates — ^his 
daughter.  Crystal,  a  freshman  at  BYU.  He 
expressed  his  fortune  in  being  able  to  have 
a  relationship  with  her  that  goes  beyond 
father-daughter  ties.  “We  can  share  our 
frustrations  as  students,  and  we  can  talk 
about  football.”  He  continues.  "I  think  I 
am  more  fortunate  than  my  friends 
because  I  get  to  see  my  daughter  dating 
and  to  meet  her  friends.  I  don’t  know  if 
she  likes  it.  but  I  like  it.”  The  challenge  in 
this  situation.  Ang  says,  is  finding  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  being  a  parent  and  being  a 
friend.  Realizing  that  children  become 
adults  and  suppressing  the  urge  to  remind 
them  about  their  responsibilities  are  hard 
things  to  deal  with,  he  admits.  But  Ang 
says  he  will  continue  to  encourage  his 
children  to  excel  in  their  smdies  and  will 
be  an  active  part  of  their  lives  "until  I  kick 
the  bucket.” 

I  found  Richard  Ang  to  be  quite  a 
remarkable  example  of  scholarship  and 
faithfulness,  in  contrast  to  the  reser\ed 
individual  I  perceived  him  to  he  at  first. 
His  passion  for  secular  and  spiritual 
knowledge  will  ne\  er  cease — a  sentiment 
he  hopes  to  pass  on  to  his  children.  ith 
the  promise  of  a  new  doctorate  degree  tind 
his  enthusiasm  for  learning,  .Ang  is  trul>  a 
student  for  life. 
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ur  education  should  be 
such  as  to  improve  our 
minds  and  fit  us  for 
increased  usefulness;  to 
make  us  of  greater  ser- 
Nice  to  the  human  family."’  The  prophet 
Brigham  Young  gave  this  ad\‘ice  perhaps 
:o  encourage  those  with  higher  education 
to  not  only  seek  opportunities  for  w  ealth 
and  recognition,  but  more  importantly, 
seek  opportunities  to  sen  e  ±ose  among 
whom  they  hve. 

Darold  McDade. 
a  former  smdent  of 
Brigham  Young 
Universin.'  iBTXh. 
has  been  able  to  hve 
hy  the  words  of 
Brigham  Young 
through  the  sendee  he 
has  rendered — not 

only  to  his  family,  but 
UD  the  local  communi- 
T>.  His  time  at  BYU 
allowed  him  to  start 
has  journey  of  sendee 
anti  determination 
that  has  led  him  to 
«  here  he  is  todast 
When  McDade 
started  classes  at 
BYU  tn  19W.  he  was  studying  political 
scierjce  arid  had  decided  to  come  to  BYU 
vtro-gr.  the  persuasion  of  his  sister  and 
a-.'.t  v.>v^  had  previously  attended  BYU. 

'All  of  Elko,  .S'evada,  I  never 
t-V>^ghxi.  1  A^Aild  end  up  at  BYU.  but  some- 
trur.g  ;ed  mt  here."  At  the  time.  .McDade 
»>a‘  .vr  a  rrjemher  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
U'-r  v  of  l^aturr-das  Saints.  “It  was  tough 
firo  because  I  wasn't  atcusUjmed  Ui  the 


In  the  Light  of 
Service: 

Darold 

McDade 


by 

Isaura  Arredondo 


ensironment  1  initially  encountered  at 
BYU.  and  1  really  wasn't  sure  1  would  he 
able  to  stick  it  out . .  .  but  1  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  finish  up  what  1  had  started." 
During  his  time  at  BYU,  McDade  served 
as  the  \  ice-president  of  tlie  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  Club.  He  w  as  also  part  of  a  bas¬ 
ketball  team,  the  Bhtzers,  made  up  of 
.American  Indian  students  who  traveled  to 
tournaments.  It  was  through  the  examples 
and  support  rendered  hy  his  teammates 
that  led  him  to  he  baptized  in  1984,  His 
baptism  gave  him  the  added  incentive  to 
stay  and  complete  his  studies  at  BYU. 
His  choice  to  stay  led  him  to  his  wife, 
Doreen,  whom  he  manied  in  1986.  In 
1987,  McDade  was  blessed  with  his  first 
child,  \^'arren.  and  graduated  that  same 
year  from  BYU. 

Upon  graduation.  McDade  applied  to 
various  law'  schools  and  decided  to  attend 
law  school  at  BYU.  McDade  graduated 
from  law  school  in  1990  and  went  on  to 
private  practice.  McDade  never  had  the 
desires  to  quit  or  give  up.  even  though 
there  were  those  who  discouraged  him 
from  pursuing  his  goals.  “I  always  pushed 
forward  and  I  look  back 
now  and  know  that  I 
was  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
do  these  things.”  A  year 
after  graduating  from 
law  school,  McDade 
began  working  for  the 
Utah  State  Attorney 
General.  At  the  same 
time,  he  served  on 
the  American  Indian 
Services  (AIS)  Board; 
his  leadership  skills  as 
an  attorney  were  helpful 
in  assisting  the  needs  of 
the  Native  American 
people.  During  these 
same  years  of  service, 
McDade  was  blessed 
with  two  more  children, 
Aaron  and  Kristen.  McDade,  a  member  of 
the  Western  Shoshone  tribe,  also  returned 
to  Elko  to  assist  his  tribe  in  writing  the  trib¬ 
al  law  and  order  code.  “I’ve  always  want¬ 
ed  to  and  still  do  what  I  can  to  assist  them 
[my  tribe]  in  what  they  need.  I’m  always 
willing  to  help  those  from  the  reservation 
who  call  me.” 

McDade  has  not  only  helped  his  own 
pecjple,  but  also  tho.se  in  his  community. 


He  continues  to  work  for  the  Utah  State 
Attorney  General  and  was  elected  to  his 
City  Council  in  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  a 
yeai  and  a  half  ago.  McDade's  sincerity  in 
what  he  hoped  to  accomplish  while  serving 
in  the  City  Council  helped  him  win  what 
he  calls  a  “tough  election,”  which 
has  allowed  him  to  earn  the  respect  of 
Pleasant  Grove’s  tightly-knit  community. 
McDade's  experience  working  with  the 
Pleasant  Grove  community  and  the  respect 
he  has  gained  from  his  peers  in  the  legal 
profession  is  what,  perhaps,  led  to  his 
selection  as  one  of  the  final  three  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Commissioner  Position  of  the 
Fourth  District  Court  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Along  with  keeping  himself  involved 
in  the  community,  McDade  also  keeps  his 
family  involved.  They  are  all  very  civical- 
ly  involved,  especially  in  the  recreational 
sports  of  their  city.  McDade  feels  it  is 
important  to  “always  keep  moving,  keep 
my  family  involved,  and  try  to  do  as  much 
service  as  I  can,  and  try  to  help  people.” 

McDade  attributes  much  of  his  desires 
to  do  good  and  serve  others  to  his  parents, 
particularly  to  his  mother,  who  passed 
away  when  he  was  sixteen.  “I’ve  always 
felt  that  she  was  watching  out  for  me,  even 
though  she’s  been  gone  for  twenty-two 
years.  It’s  always  been  an  incentive  of 
mine  to  make  sure  that  I  do  things  that 
would  be  desirable  for  her.”  McDade’s 
father  has  also  been  very  influential  to  him, 
especially  in  the  professional  field.  His 
father  is  a  judge,  and  McDade  has  always 
looked  to  his  father’s  accomplishments, 
particularly  in  the  legal  field,  as  a  good 
example  for  his  professional  life. 

McDade  has  been  successful  in  life: 
he  has  obtained  an  education,  worked  in 
his  community,  raised  a  righteous  family, 
and  has  continuously  looked  for  opportu¬ 
nities  to  serve  those  around  him.  McDade 
humbly  stated,  “I  don’t  consider  myself 
any  more  than  who  I  am.  I  go  out  and 
work  hard — just  like  everyone  else — and 
try  to  do  the  best  that  I  can.  I  continue  to 
do  good  things  and  hope  that  people  will 
benefit  from  that — that’s  my  greatest 
desire.” 

NOTES 

) .  Young,  Brigham,  Journal  of  Discourses,  vol.  14 

(London:  Latter-day  Saints’  Book  Depot.  1854  86),  83. 


Throughout  her  life,  Kim 
Buhler,  like  most  people,  has 
aspired  to  be  a  contributing 
member  of  society  and  to 
make  a  difference  in  both  her 
family  and  the  world.  Also,  similar  to 
most  people,  there  have  been  obstacles 
standing  in  her  way.  One  of  her  most  dif¬ 
ficult  challenges  was  being  comfortable 
with  her  Asian  background  in  a  predomi¬ 
nately  Anglo  society.  Today,  Kim — a  ded¬ 
icated  wife,  mother,  and  attorney — is 
proud  of  her  ethnic  heritage  and  the  life 
experiences  that  have  made  her  the  person 
she  is  today. 

At  the  age  of  four,  near  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  Kim  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  her  Asian  mother  and 
American  stepfather  (who  was  the  only 
father  she  knew,  since  she  lost  her  biologi¬ 
cal  father  during  the  war).  She  distinctly 
remembers  the  animosity  her  young 
American  classmates  had  toward  her. 
Although  she  now  realizes  how  they  felt 
and  sympathizes  deeply  with  those  who 
lost  family  members  in  the  war,  it  was 
difficult  as  a  young  child  to  be  the  source 
of  their  sorrow  and  contempt.  During 
these  early  impression¬ 
able  years,  she  decided 
that  she  could  not 
be  both  Asian  and 
American  at  the  same 
time.  She  promptly  for¬ 
got  her  native  language 
and  claimed  to  be 
“American”  to  anyone 
who  asked  her  national¬ 
ity.  Unfortunately,  she 
also  felt  that  to  be  a 
good  American,  she 
needed  to  ignore,  mini¬ 
mize,  or  forget  her  past 
heritage.  Thus,  the 
challenge  of  living  with 
both  her  Asian  and 
American  backgrounds  became  a  life-long 
struggle. 

In  1990,  Kim  decided  to  defer  her 
studies  at  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU),  where  she  had  received  leadership, 
academic,  and  Sterling  Scholar  scholar¬ 
ships,  to  serve  a  full-time  mission  for  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Interestingly,  this  experience 
would  help  her  appreciate  her  Asian  her¬ 
itage  more.  Kim  was  called  to  the  Hong 


Kong  Mission.  Upon  receiving 
her  mission  call,  she  had  mixed 
feelings.  She  had  spent  her  life 
avoiding  her  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese  heritage,  afraid  embrac¬ 
ing  it  would  make  her  less 
American.  In  spite  of  that,  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  accept  her  her¬ 
itage,  she  had  earlier  lived  in  the 
Chinese  Language  House  at 
BYU.  Still,  Kim  always  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  she  really  was  a 
true  Asian,  since  she  couldn’t 
seem  to  bond  with  the  customs, 
beliefs,  or  activities  of  her 
Vietnamese  and  Chinese  ancestry. 

Kim  did  go  to  the  Hong  Kong  Mission  but 
remembers  feeling  embarrassed  since 
English,  not  Chinese,  was  her  native  lan¬ 
guage.  Eventually,  she  mastered  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and,  like  most  missionaries,  came 
to  love  the  people  and  the  culture.  Kim’s 
mission  helped  her  learn  about  a  culture 
she  had  little  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
during  her  youth.  The  love  she  developed 
as  a  missionary  for  Hong  Kong  and  its 
people  translated  into  love  for  her  own 
ancestry.  “I’m  Vietnamese,  Chinese,  and 
even  a  little  French.  And 
finally,”  she  says,  “I  was 
okay  with  that.  It  didn't 
diminish  my  Americaness  by 
embracing  my  Asian  roots.” 
Inspired  by  her  mission,  Kim 
returned  to  BYU  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1992  with  her  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  international 
relations  with  a  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  emphasis  and  a  minor 
in  psychology. 

Several  weeks  later,  Kim 
enrolled  in  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School.  She 
graduated  in  1995  after  being 
a  member  of  the  BYU  Law 
Review  and  the  Trial 
Advocacy  Team.  She  currently  practices 
law  part-time  in  Provo,  Utah,  at  the  Law 
Offices  of  Bradford  and  Brady,  where  she 
works  on  general  litigation  cases — most  of 
her  cases  relate  to  immigration  law.  Her 
strong  sense  of  patriotism  and  her  under¬ 
standing  of  the  law  allow  her  to  help  others 
establish  themselves  in  the  United  States 
as  she  had  done. 

Although  Kim  loves  her  profession, 
she  always  puts  her  family  before  her  prac¬ 


tice.  She  is  a  full-time  mother  and  wife.  “I 
love  the  law — but  it  isn't  my  life,”  she 
explains.  “The  gospel,  my  husband,  and 
our  children  are  my  life.”  Kim's  values, 
her  supportive  family  and  friends,  person¬ 
al  focus,  motivation,  and  organizational 
skills  help  her  to  balance  her  life's  goals. 

Contemplating  her  life,  Kim  realizes 
that  besides  serving  a  mission  in  Hong 
Kong,  starting  a  family  has  helped  her  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  accepting  one's  cul¬ 
ture.  She  appreciates  that  her  husband  is 
very  accepting  of  her  culmre  and  “acmally 
has  more  interest  in  my  genealogy  and  her¬ 
itage  than  I  do.”  Also,  after  having  her  first 
child,  she  began  to  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  teaching  her  children  about  both 
of  their  parents’  heritages.  Kim  now  par¬ 
ticipates  with  her  husband  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  in  Asian  festivals  and  celebrations 
which  she  avoided  as  a  child.  They  have 
also  taken  their  children  to  Viemam.  Hong 
Kong,  and  Japan  to  show  them  where  she 
was  bom  and  where  both  of  them  sen  ed 
missions.  Sharing  her  heritage  with  the 
people  that  she  loves  most  has  helped  Kim 
appreciate  her  own  heritage. 

As  she  grew  up.  Kim  was  filled  with 
gratitude  tow'ard  the  veteran  men  and 
women  who  ser\  ed  in  the  Memam  War. 
She  thought  that  if  she  would  "Just  he 
American"  and  live  a  contributing  life,  it 
would,  in  a  \  er\  small  wa),  thank  the  vet¬ 
erans  for  their  sacrifice.  Now  she  realizes 
that  she  can  he  both  Asian  and  .Americttn, 
and,  in  doing  so,  can  honor  the  \  iemamese 
countrymen  who  were  not  as  fortunate  as 
she  was  in  coming  to  the  United  States.  In 
accepting  herself  as  she  is — .Asian 
Americiin — Kim  ser\es  her  famil>  and  the 
world  itround  her  more  freely. 


Asian  anid 
American: 

Kim 

Buhler 

by 

Lynette  Roberson 
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SOMAOOV, 


A  Qotxf  ^of 

Muiiitn  Cot^nfkAt 


by  Esther  Barney  and  Carolina  Nunez  Hulet 


At  part  (A  ike.  historical  3owytowy\  Salt  Lake  Cty  toor^ 
ihiro  S'estiov\  f’ariicif^avty  pose,  {or  a  fidvre  outtioeihe 
Salt  L^ke  TeiMple. 


Atihe  be-Qimim  ct 
each  week^  sivoevts' 
had  ihe  offor\\mty 
to  p^'e  {or  a  ^roof 
f^icivre.  flere^ 
yecoi^d  yess'ioyi  sh- 
devts  pre  m  {rovt 
otiheEyrm^ 
Science  Center  on 
^YU  caw\f^^. 
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6t?r9oM^  Atfiron  Abop  Steve  Framvell  L-fi  ^^ck-  Foth  Alkm  Pixfon^  ^rool4ytin 
Zendej(5;i:  MiJirk  Po3d  M/y  CJine^  pAchaeJ  (Oroves. 


In  his  1994  Inaugural  Address,  Nelson  Mandela  said, 

“Our  deepest  fear  is  not  that  we  are  inade¬ 
quate.  Our  deepest  fear  is  that  we  are  pow¬ 
erful  beyond  measure.  It  is  our  light,  not 
our  darkness  that  most  frightens  us.  We  ask 
ourselves,  who  am  I  to  be  brilliant,  gor¬ 
geous,  talented,  fabulous?  Actually,  who 
are  you  not  to  be?  You  are  a  child  of  God. 

Your  playing  small  does  not  serve  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  enlightened  about 
shrinking  so  that  other  people  won ’t  feel 
insecure  around  you.  We  are  all  meant  to 
shine,  as  children  do.  We  were  born  to 
make  manifest  the  glory  of  God  that  is  with¬ 
in  us.  It  is  not  just  in  some  of  us;  it  is  in 
everyone.  And  as  we  let  our  own  light 
shine,  we  unconsciously  give  other  people 
permission  to  do  the  same.  As  we  are  lib¬ 
erated  from  our  own  fear,  our  presence 
automatically  liberates  others. 

Mandela  was  right.  Each  individual  is  powerful 
beyond  measure.  And  that’s  what  the  Summer  of 
Academic  Refinement  (SOAR)  program  is  all 
about:  helping  multicultural  high  school  juniors  liberate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  fears,  discover  the  hidden  potential  that  lies  in 
each  of  them,  and  utilize  their  skills  to  succeed  in  life. 

SOAR,  sponsored  by  the  Multicultural  Student  Services 
(MSS)  department  on  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  campus, 
was  created  to  help  American  minority  students  become  aware  of 
BYU  opportunities  and  become  competitive  applicants  for  admis¬ 
sion.  For  one  week  during  the  summer,  students  participate  in  a 
rigorous  schedule  testing  their  physical,  mental,  social,  and  spiri¬ 
tual  strength.  This  year’s  program  carried  the  theme  Spread  Your 
Wings  and  Soar  to  New  Heights,  and  the  activities  ensured  that 
students  reached  beyond  their  comfort  zone  and  discovered  the 
hidden  potential  within. 

An  Entertaining  Welcome:  The 
Beginning  of  SOAR  2001 

As  students  arrived  at  each  of 
the  three  one-week  SOAR  ses¬ 
sions,  apprehension  and  excite¬ 
ment  ran  high.  The  2001  partici¬ 
pants  included  students  from  high 
schools  all  over  the  United  States. 

Some  came  from  as  far  away  as 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  while  oth¬ 
ers  drove  only  a  few  minutes  to 
attend  SOAR. 

To  get  everyone  feeling  less 
reserved  and  ready  for  the  fun  and 
education  the  program  offers,  the 
SOAR  Counselors  and  staff  pre¬ 
pared  an  entertaining  welcome 
show  for  the  students.  Kristie 
Gordon,  SOAR  Counselor,  called 


the  Multicultural  Student  Services  staff  members  forward  and 
introduced  them  to  SOAR  students  by  singing  a  light-hearted 
adaptation  of  a  popular  Disney  theme  song.  Multicultural  Student 
Services  Director,  Vernon  Heperi,  spoke  to  the  students  about 
soar’s  purpose:  “SOAR  is  here  to  help  you  make  a  good  deci¬ 
sion  relating  to  education.’’  Heperi  challenged  everyone  to  ask 
themselves  an  important  question:  Is  BYU  for  me? 

After  Heperi  planted  this  question  in  the  participants’  minds, 
it  was  time  to  meet  the  SOAR  Counselors.  This  year’s  counselors 
consisted  of  eleven  BYU  upperclassmen  who  spent  weeks  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  three  sessions  of  SOAR.  Ann  Marie  Lambert,  SOAR 
Coordinator,  announced  a  special  performance  by  “The  Spice 

Girls — BYU  Style!”  The  female  coun¬ 
selors  jumped  onto  stage,  smiling  and 
waiving  at  a  laughing  crowd  of  stu¬ 
dents.  After  they  performed,  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  the 
“Backstreet  Boys”  had  also  agreed  to 
make  a  special  appearance.  The  six 
male  counselors,  clad  in  various  cos¬ 
tumes,  bounded  onto  stage  and  per¬ 
formed  a  carefully-choreographed 
number.  Some  of  the  audience  tried  to 
contain  their  laughter,  while  most  of 
the  audience  couldn’t  help  but  burst  out 
laughing. 

Now  the  stage  was  set  for  the  activ¬ 
ities  to  follow.  Most  of  the  students 
had  no  idea  what  kind  of  memories, 
friends,  and  discoveries  they  would 
make  in  the  next  few  days — a  week  of 
physical,  mental,  social,  and  spiritual 
growth. 


SOAR  2002  (Summer  of  Academic  Refinement) 
SOAR  Mission: 

-To  provide  a  rigorous  college  preparation  experience  that  will 
prepare  potential  BYU  students  for  college. 

-To  provide  these  students  information  on  BYU  colleges, 
majors,  and  services  available  to  them. 

-To  assist  students  in  becoming  competitive  BYU  applicants. 

Summer  2002  dates:  Participation  fee: 

-June  24-29  $175.00 

-July  8-13 
-July  15-20 

Qualifications: 

-American  minority  descent:  Native  American,  Latin  American, 
African  American,  Polynesian  American,  or  Asian  American 
-High  school  junior 
_3  2  G  P  A. 

Contact  information: 

SOAR 

BYU  Multicultural  Student  Services 
1320  WSC 
Provo,  UT  84602 
801-378-3065 

www.byu.edu/multicultural/SOAR 
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The  Vigorous  Exercise  Was  Well  Worth  It:  A  Little 
Physical  Growth 

Each  session,  students  participated  in  a  ropes  course  on 
Monday  night  that  encompassed  all  the  aspects  of  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  social,  and  spiritual  growth.  The  ropes  course  helped  students 
in  their  problem-solving  skills  as  they  creatively  conquered  chal¬ 
lenging  obstacle  courses.  Each  group  considered  a  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  before  choosing  a  solution  to  the  challenge.  Along 
with  this  mental  development,  students  gained  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  The  concepts  learned  during  the  ropes  course  were  related 
to  each  student’s  personal  life  and  to  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  Students  also  experienced  social  develop¬ 
ment  as  the  experience  built  unity  and  friendship  between  students 
and  counselors.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  a  few  hours  of  climb¬ 
ing  trees,  swinging  on  ropes,  and  solving  puzzles  together  created 
many  friendships.  Matt  Jimenez,  a  SOAR  participant  from 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  said,  “It’s  only  the  first  day,  but  I  feel 
like  it’s  the  fifth!”  Not  only  was  the  ropes  course  socially 
strengthening,  but  it  also  gave  the  students  a  ta.ste  of  the  physical 
growth  they  would  gain  during  SOAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  some  muscles  were  a  little  sore,  but 
everyone  was  grateful  for  the  experience;  it  helped  many  partici¬ 
pants  overcome  fears  and  stretch  themselves  toward  things  they 
never  thought  possible.  SOAR  student  Christine  Dang  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  said,  “At  the  ropes  course,  I  did  something  I 
[would  have  never  done],  ever.”  By  the  end  of  the  evening, 
everyone  was  excited  to  continue  learning.  Students  who  weren’t 
sure  why  they  had  come  to  SOAR  were  now  finding  out  why. 

The  hike  up  Y  Mountain  during  mid-week  proved  to  be  even 
more  challenging  and  fun.  Everyone  hiked  at  his  or  her  own  pace, 
talking  and  getting  to  know  each  other  along  the  way.  One  stu¬ 
dent,  somewhat  discouraged,  stopped  to  catch  her  breath  and  sud¬ 
denly  caught  site  of  the  valley  below.  Her  discouraged  look 
changed  to  determination,  and  she  said,  “It’s  a  gorgeous  view!” 
Water  bottles  and  cameras  in  hand,  the  group  reached  the  large 
“Y”  painted  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  where  they  enjoyed  the 
breath-taking  scenery  and  cool  breeze.  Everyone  agreed  that  the 


Applying  to  BYU — Are  you  ready? 

by  Lynette  Roberson 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  student  with  average  grades  could  get  into  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  with  no  problem.  In  fact,  the  required  GPAs  were  much 
lower  a  generation  ago  than  they  are  today;  for  men,  the  required  GPA  was  1 .78, 
and  for  women,  it  was  2.37  (there  was  more  competition  for  women).  However, 
admission  requirements  have  changed  dramatically  since  then.  In  the  1970s,  the 
Church  began  capping  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  BYU  and  eventually 
added  ecclesiastical  endorsements,  ACT  scores,  college  preparatory  courses,  and 
extracurricular  activities  as  admission  criteria.'  The  standards  for  admission  to 
BYU  are  constantly  evolving,  and  students  hoping  to  attend  BYU  in  the  future 
need  to  be  aware  of  them.  Presently,  there  are  six  areas  of  evaluation  (listed  here 
in  order  of  importance)  in  the  admissions  review: 

Ecclesiastical  endorsement 

This  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  decision.  Applicants  must  be  endorsed  by 
their  local  ecclesiastical  leaders  to  even  be  considered  for  admission  to  BYU. 

High  school  cumulative  GPA 

Applicants  should  have  a  B+  average  (3.4-3.5  on  a  4.0  scale)  for  grades  9-12  to  be 
considered  competitive. 

ACT/SAT  score 

Students  should  score  at  least  in  the  mid-20s  to  be  considered  competitive. 
College  preparatory  courses 

Fifty  to  sixty  percent  of  a  student’s  high  school  courses  should  come  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  English,  laboratory  science,  mathematics,  history,  foreign  language, 
and  literature.  For  students  who  also  want  to  be  competitive  for  university  schol¬ 
arships,  seventy  percent  of  their  courses  should  come  from  these  areas.  These 
courses  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  advanced  placement  (AP)  courses  or  honors 
courses,  but  they  are  advantageous  in  the  admission  process. 

Seminary  attendance 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  is  not  a  requirement  to  have  completed  four  years  of 
seminary  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  BYU.  However,  each  year  completed 
is  advantageous  to  the  applicant  in  the  admission  process. 

Extracurricular  activities/special  talents  or  characteristics  and  essay 
Students  are  evaluated  on  their  experiences  related  to  service  and  leadership,  on 
special  talents  or  characteristics,  and  other  unique  traits  that  make  them  stand 
out— through  their  extracurricular  activities  and  personal  essays. 

Although  nearly  73%  of  last  year's  8,340  freshmen  applicants  were  accept¬ 
ed  to  BYU,  being  admitted  is  a  much  more  competitive  and  detailed  process  than 
it  was  in  the  past.  Multicultural  Student  Services’  Coordinator  of  Recruitment, 
Lisa  Muranaka,  encourages  students  to  begin  early  in  preparing  to  attend  BYU. 
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“Begin  in  junior  high — 8th  grade  at  the  latest — because  beginning  9th  grade, 
everything  you  do  counts.”  She  recommends  that  students  take  challenging  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  courses  as  soon  as  they  are  offered  and  work  hard  to  maintain  a 
good  grade  point  average.  Muranaka  also  advises  students  to  take  the  ACT  at  least 
once  during  their  junior  year  to  help  them  identify  the  subjects  into  which  they 
should  put  more  study  effort.  Besides  being  prepared  academically  to  attend 
BYU,  students  must  also  be  spiritually  and  socially  prepared.  They  should  regu¬ 
larly  attend  Church  meetings  and  seminary  classes  and  participate  in  extracurric¬ 
ular  activities  whenever  possible. 

According  to  Muranaka,  formerly  the  Multicultural  Coordinator  for  BYU 
School  Relations,  multicultural  students  who  are  admitted  to  BYU  seem  to  be 
well-prepared  in  all  these  areas  but  sometimes  struggle  with  their  cultural  identi¬ 
ty.  “When  students  leave  home  to  come  to  BYU,  they  arrive  on  campus  and  begin 
to  establish  a  new  identity,”  Muranaka  observes.  “If  they  don’t  truly  understand 
who  they  are,  where  they  come  from,  and  where  they  want  to  go,  they  are  often 
uncomfortable  here.  Then,  they  may  develop  hostile  attitudes  toward  others  who 
they  suspect  don’t  understand  them,  when  often  it  is  they  [the  students]  who  don’t 
understand  themselves.”  Muranaka  acknowledges,  however,  that  multicultural 
students  face  many  challenges  as  minorities  on  campus.  She  encourages  students 
to  begin  learning  about  their  cultural  uniqueness  before  attending  BYU.  With 
self-confidence  and  maturity,  students  will  make  easier  transitions  into  the  BYU 
community  and  find  more  opportunities  to  make  positive  changes  on  campus. 

Finally,  to  students  who  do  not  presently  meet  BYU's  admission  require¬ 
ments,  Muranaka  says  that  it’s  not  too  late.  Students  are  always  welcome  to  trans¬ 
fer  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges  or  universities.  “As  long  as  they  have  at 
least  30  hours  of  college  credit,  their  high  school  grades  and  ACT  scores  are  no 
longer  evaluated  for  admission,”  she  reports.  Admission  requirements  for  trans¬ 
fer  students  are  similar  to  those  who  apply  as  new  freshmen:  they  need  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  endorsement,  at  least  a  B+  grade  point  average,  and  at  least  half  of  their 
credits  should  be  from  general  education  classes.  They  are  also  strongly  encour¬ 
aged  to  attend  Institute  classes  if  they  don’t  attend  another  Church  school.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  transfer  students,  like  incoming  freshmen  applicants,  are  eligible  for  univer¬ 
sity  scholarships.  Many  students  who  choose  to  attend  other  universities  first  may 
later  decide  to  apply  to  BYU,  allowing  them  to  eventually  join  the  BYU  commu¬ 
nity. 

For  students  planning  to  apply  to  BYU,  knowing  the  details  of  the  admission 
process  can  be  comforting.  They  can  prepare  early  to  be  competitive  applicants 
and  prove  themselves  to  be  well-rounded  individuals  who  would  be  an  asset  to 
BYU.  As  the  past  thirty  years  can  attest,  admission  requirements  will  continue  to 
change  as  long  as  there  are  masses  of  young  people  who  want  to  participate  in  the 
BYU  experience.  Those  applying  in  the  future  should  stay  abreast  of  these 
changes  and  be  prepared  to  compete  with  other  gifted  applicants  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  admitted  to  BYU. 


NOTES 

1,  “Admissions  and  the  new  BYU  student,”  Newsnet,  16  February  2001.  (http;//news- 
net.byu.edu/?story=13577). 


vigorous  exercise  was  well  worth  it.  After  taking  many  photos 
and  listening  to  a  wonderful  devotional,  the  students  hiked  back 
down — at  a  much  faster  pace  than  going  up! 

The  SOAR  Challenge  was  also  physically  taxing.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  divided  into  groups,  and  each  group  received  a  differ¬ 
ent  challenge:  a  list  of  tasks  that  a  typical  BYU  student  might 
need  to  do.  Everyone  began  to  realize  exactly  how  big  the  BYU 
campus  was  when  they  had  to  run  across  campus  in  team  compe¬ 
tition. 


The  Academic  Realm  of  Development:  A  Little 
Mental  Growth 

The  students’  minds  worked  just  as  hard  as  their  muscles  did 
during  the  week.  Because  SOAR  stands  for  Summer  of  Academic 
Refinement,  the  program  focuses  mainly  on  the  academic  realm 
of  development.  Various  classes  and  workshops  helped  students 
in  many  ways:  explained  the  history  and  heritage  of  BYU, 
informed  students  about  different  educational  and  career  paths, 
taught  study  skills,  demonstrated  what  a  typical  college  class  was 
like,  and  helped  students  set  goals. 

On  Tuesday,  the  students  filled  out  a  questionnaire  that 
helped  them  decide  which  fields  of  study  and  careers  they  were 
interested  in.  They  were  also  instructed  on  what  kinds  of  factors 
to  consider  when  choosing  a  major.  Then  on  Thursday,  the  SOAR 
students  toured  academic  advisement  centers  of  the  majors  they 
had  selected  on  Tuesday.  Students  learned  a  little  bit  more  about 
what  requirements  they  must  fulfill  for  specific  majors  and  began 
to  understand  more  about  the  major. 

Because  one  of  the  most  intimidating  and  stressful  aspects  of 
college  life  is  the  ever-looming  midterm  or  final  exam,  the  SOAR 
program  offered  a  workshop  that  discussed  how  to  study  and  take 
tests.  Here  students  learned  about  everything  from  attending  class 
every  day  to  getting  a  good  night’s  rest  before  a  test  day.  The 
most  emphasized  point  was  that  if  students  have  a  good  attitude 
about  what  they  are  learning — if  they  realize  that  the  knowledge 
they  are  gaining  will  not  only  help  in  this  life,  but  also  in  the 
next — it  will  be  easier  to  study  and  retain  knowledge.  Students 
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left  the  workshop  understanding  a  little 
bit  more  why  academic  learning  and 
growth  is  so  important  and  why  “the 
glory  of  God  is  intelligence.  ”2 

A  series  of  tours  that  took  place  on 
Tuesday  gave  students  an  opportunity 
for  hands-on  academic  growth.  The 
students  were  divided  into  five  groups, 
each  group  visiting  two  labs.  The  tours 
included  the  Newsnet  Newsroom, 
the  Biofeedback  Laboratory,  the  Brain 
Instrumentation  Lab,  and  the  Visual 
Arts  Laboratory.  Students  used  lab 
equipment  and  learned  about  the  tasks 
that  different  pieces  of  equipment 
could  accomplish. 

Because  college  isn’t  just  about 
fancy  equipment  and  lab  work,  the  stu¬ 
dents  also  visited  various  classes  on 
campus.  It  is  important  to  know  what 
a  college  class  is  like  as  they  are  very 
different  from  high  school  classrooms. 
Students  realized  that  classes  may 
have  many  students,  teachers  may  not 
be  too  entertaining,  and  class  periods 
may  seem  long.  They  also  learned  that 
the  professors  on  campus  are  experts 
in  their  fields  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  and  information  to 
offer  an  attentive  student. 

An  important  component  of 
the  SOAR  program  is  ACT  prepa¬ 
ration.  DesiRae  Deschine  from 


Window  Rock,  Arizona,  was  especial¬ 
ly  grateful  for  this  aspect  of  SOAR:  “I 
think  it’s  really  educational.  It’s 
helped  me  a  lot  with  the  ACT.  You 
[need]  to  push  yourself  to  do  better, 
and  that’s  what  it’s  [SOAR]  helping  us 
to  do.”  During  SOAR,  most  students 
attended  an  ACT  preparation  course 
every  morning  for  two  hours.  Each 
class  focused  on  one  of  the  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  ACT:  English,  Reading, 
Math,  and  Science  Reasoning.  By  the 
end  of  the  week,  students  felt  prepared 
to  take  the  ACT  on  Friday  morning. 

Those  who  had  taken  the  ACT 
before  coming  to  SOAR  and  did  not 
wish  to  improve  their  score  took  part  in 
a  series  of  pre-engineering  workshops 
throughout  the  week.  The  classes 
taught  some  basic  engineering  skills 
and  culminated  in  a  final  project. 
Andrew  Aedo  from  Hollister, 
California,  participated  in  this 
engineering  workshop — his  favorite 
part  of  SOAR  was  making  chess 
pieces  out  of  tin. 

After  the  engineering  and  ACT 
classes  ended,  everyone  relaxed  and 
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SOAR  participants  also  socialized  with  BYU  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  student  panel  session.  Armed  with  questions  about  col¬ 
lege,  the  SOAR  students  learned  college  can  be  a  lot  of  fun — 
despite  any  difficult  transitions  they  may  encounter  their  first 
year.  The  multicultural  college  students  on  the  panel  answered 
general  questions  relating  to  college  life,  as  well  as  questions 
specific  to  multicultural  students.  But  the  most  common  tip 
they  gave  was  for  the  students  to  become  involved  and  take  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  different  cultures  while  in  college. 

By  Friday  night,  participants  were  ready  to  just  socialize 
with  each  other.  Following  the  ACT  test,  students  were  able  to 
unwind  and  socialize  with  their  new  friends  at  a  dance.  With  all 
sorts  of  cultural  music — such  as  Salsa  and  Polynesian — students 
let  loose  and  had  fun  for  a  few  hours  before  they  parted  Saturday 
morning. 


enjoyed  the  last  few  hours  left 
in  the  week.  The  students 
were  anxious  to  spend  time 
with  the  great  friends  they 
made  at  SOAR. 

Don’t  Be  Afraid  of  What 
Others  Think  of  Us:  A 
Little  Social  Growth 

For  most  of  the  students, 
making  new  friends  was  pretty 
easy  as  they  realized  how 
much  they  all  had  in  common. 
DesiRae  Deschine  said,  “I 
love  the  way  that  we’re  all 
connected  because  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  and  it’s  so  cool  because 
we  just  talk  about  it,  and  we 
don’t  have  to  be  afraid  of  what 
other  people  think  of  us.” 
Students  would  have  been 
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content  to  just  hang  out  with  their  new  friends,  but  they  had  very  little 
free  time  to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  free  time  was  one  of  the  most 
common  complaints  about  SOAR!  But  as  one  student  said,  they  had 
come  to  learn. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  rigorous  schedule  didn’t  leave  much  free 
time,  participants  still  had  opportunities  to  grow  socially.  Each  week, 
students  had  the  chance  to  participate  in  a  cultural  evening.  With  “air¬ 
plane  tickets”  they  moved  to  various  booths  learning  about  different 
cultures  the  Multicultural  Student  Services  office  represents.  Each 
student  was  asked  to  bring  an  item  from  home  that  represented  his  or 
her  culture.  During  the  evening,  each  student  explained  the  item’s  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  group  as  they  “traveled”  from  culture  to  culture.  BYU 
college  students  were  also  available  to  answer  questions  about  the  var¬ 
ious  cultures.  Whether  the  students  were  learning  how  to  use  chop¬ 
sticks  or  the  significance  of  the  Indian  Hoop  Dance,  they  grew  social¬ 
ly  as  they  shared  their  cultures  with  each  other. 


It  Was  Very  Influential:  A  Little 
Spiritual  Growth 

In  addition  to  the  social  growth, 
participants  had  numerous  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  grow  spiritually.  Programs  at 
BYU  are  never  lacking  in  the  spiritual 
aspect,  and  the  SOAR  program  was  no 
exception.  Participant  Gisela  Pomales 
from  Puerto  Rico  said,  “What  I  think 
about  SOAR  is  that  it’s  really  great 
because  they  influence  you  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  side,  studying  so  you  can  get 
into  college,  get  a  good  education;  but 
they  also  involve  the  spiritual  side — 
always  stand  with  your  Heavenly 
Father,  always  be  grateful  for  the  things 
He  does  for  you,  and  always  keep  that 
in  mind  so  when  you  go  to  college,  it 
[will]  help  you  a  whole  lot.” 

Students  also  attended  a  university 
devotional  where  they  heard  from 
speakers  on  various  gospel  subjects. 
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The  devotionals  helped  students  feel  the 
spiritual  side  of  BYU.  In  addition,  stu¬ 
dents  participated  in  nightly  small-group 
devotionals  with  their  SOAR  Counselors 
to  ensure  they  would  feel  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  during  their  visit 
to  BYU.  Following  the  hike  up  Y 
Mountain,  students  were  treated  to  a 
mountain-top  devotional.  From  the  “Y,” 
students  enjoyed  an  immense  view  of  the 
valley  that  extended  from  the  Provo 
Temple  to  the  Timpanogos  Temple — a 
point  reiterated  during  the  mountain-top 
devotional.  Students  were  encouraged  to 
look  to  temples  to  get  away  from  the 
world.  Scriptures  were  cited  showing  how 
mountains  were  used  as  temples  by  ancient 
prophets.  Students  were  also  encouraged 
to  reach  their  full  potential  as  one  of  the 
counselors  shared  a  story  of  an  eagle  who 
struggled  to  find  its  potential.  The  trek  to 
the  “Y”  was  also  compared  to  life — stu¬ 
dents  were  admonished  to  find  goals,  keep 
them  in  mind,  and  not  give  up  at  any  cost. 
The  impact  of  the  mountain-top  devotional 
was  explained  by  participant  Alex  Pinon 
from  El  Paso,  Texas,  “The  view  .  .  .  just 
made  you  look  back  on  your  life  .  .  .  made 
you  want  to  change  for  the  better.” 

The  major  spiritual  activity  of  the 
week  was  a  trip  to  downtown  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Historic  Temple  Square  where 
students  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  new 
Church  film  The  Testaments  of  One  Fold 
and  One  Shepherd.  Gisela  Pomales  said, 
“Once  you  get  here  [Temple  Square]  you 
just  get  this  peaceful  feeling  inside,  and  it’s 
really  wonderful  to  be  able  to  see  the  tem¬ 
ple  and  to  be  around  .so  many  people  that 


believe  the  same  things  you  do,  have  the 
same  standards,  same  beliefs;  it’s  really 
great.”  After  a  few  group  pictures,  the 
crowd  ventured  to  the  Joseph  Smith 
Memorial  Building  just  in  time  for  the 
film’s  showing.  Following  the  show,  emo¬ 
tions  ran  high  as  the  crowd  reverently  exit¬ 
ed  the  theater.  SOAR  participant  Inoke 
Funaki  from  Laie,  Hawaii,  expressed  his 
feelings  of  the  trip  as  he  said,  “I  really 
enjoyed  going  to  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
because  it  was  my  first  time  and  I  really 
enjoyed  The  Testaments.  It  was  very  influ¬ 
ential.” 

Goodbye  for  Now:  The  Conclusion 
of  SOAR  2001 

As  the  week  drew  to  a  close,  students 
participated  in  a  Goodbye  for  Now  activity 
on  Saturday  morning.  Students  placed 
spoonfuls  of  sand  into  a  bowl  and  talked 
about  what  they  learned  from  each  other; 


the  counselors  taught  that  each  one  of  the 
students  had  brought  something  to  SOAR 
in  order  to  make  the  week  great.  They 
compared  the  bowl  of  sand  to  Zion,  a  place 
where  different  people  come  together  and 
contribute  their  strengths  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  As  the  activity  ended,  each  student 
was  presented  with  a  portion  of  the  sand — 
a  reminder  to  take  the  experience  home 
and  share  it  with  someone  else. 

Following  the  Goodbye  for  Now,  stu¬ 
dents  joined  their  parents  for  a  closing 
brunch.  Some  of  the  students  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  share  their  talents  with  the 
rest  of  the  participants.  MSS  Director 
Vernon  Heperi  shared  a  few  last  comments 
with  students  about  the  expectations  the 
MSS  office  staff  has  for  them  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  toward  college.  And  as  the 
time  came  to  say  goodbye,  tears  were  shed 
by  participants  and  counselors  alike. 
Participant  Christine  Dang  said,  “I  really 
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Starting  Out 

Adapted  and  reprinted  from 
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Parents  are  dropping  off  their  college  freshmen, 
students  are  finding  their  classes,  professors  are  mak¬ 
ing  syllabi — it’s  the  beginning  of  a  new  semester. 
And  for  incoming  freshmen,  the  semester  opens  a 
new  epoch  of  life.  Although  moving  into  a  new 
apartment  and  choosing  fun  classes  can  bring  a  wave 
of  freedom,  starting  college  is  often  an  intimidating 
experience  at  first.  Slowly,  students  realize  that  col¬ 
lege  entails  increased  responsibilities,  and  students 
begin  to  feel  alone  and  overwhelmed.  However, 
there  are  a  variety  of  support  systems  in  place  to  help 
in  the  adjustment  to  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU).  One  of  those  support  systems  is  the 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS). 

To  familiarize  new  multicultural  students  with 
the  office,  MSS  has  a  specific  meeting  time  sched¬ 
uled  during  BYU's  New  Student  Orientation  when 


students  have  a  chance  to  interact  with  other  fresh¬ 
men — meeting  some  for  the  first  time  or  renewing 
friendships  made  during  the  previous  summer's 
SOAR  sessions — and  learn  about  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  across  campus  that  will  help  them  make  the 
adjustment  to  BYU  more  quickly  and  feel  like  a  vital 
part  of  the  BYU  community.  The  MSS  orientation 
time  is  designed  to  help  provide  an  easier  transition 
from  the  students'  family  and  high  school  life  to  the 
often-intimidating  world  of  university  life.  The 
faster  students  become  accustomed  to  BYU,  the 
faster  they  will  excel  at  their  studies  and  become 
involved  in  campus  activities  and  leadership. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  orientation,  students 
will  receive  an  MSS  packet  giving  them  a  summary 
of  the  services  provided  in  the  office.  They  will  hear 
a  welcome  by  the  MSS  Director,  Vernon  Heperi,  and 
then  be  introduced  to  the  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education: 
intellectually  enlarging,  spiritually  strengthening, 
character  development,  and  lifelong  learning  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Infonnational  presentations  introducing  cam¬ 
pus  resources  such  as  tutoring  services,  open  major 


advisement,  and  student  employment — as  well  as 
mini  workshops  on  adjusting  to  the  BYU  culture, 
identifying  campus  clubs,  and  campus  ecclesiastical 
units — are  designed  to  help  students  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable  at  BYU  and  start  to  feel  it  is  their  school. 

The  orientation  is  also  an  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  welcomed  and  greeted  by  campus  admin¬ 
istrations  such  as  the  Student  Life  Vice  President  and 
Dean  of  Students  who  may  address  the  importance  of 
the  BYU  Honor  Code  and  the  influence  it  will  have 
on  the  students'  lives.  And,  students  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interact  with  all  MSS  office  staff  members 
who  are  committed  to  helping  students  succeed  at  the 
university. 

Students  feel  reassured  as  they  begin  their 
semester  with  some  of  their  questions  answered. 
When  new  questions  arise,  students  now  know  whom 
to  ask.  As  the  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  progress, 
students  can  rely  on  the  contacts  and  friends  made  in 
MSS.  The  office  staff  is  interested  in  helping  stu¬ 
dents  get  from  day  one,  when  things  are  a  little  con¬ 
fusing,  to  graduation. 


don’t  want  to  go  home.  It  was  a  real¬ 
ly  good  experience  to  be  around 
so  many  similar  individuals.” 
Participant  Yazmin  Montero  from 
Biggs,  California,  also  had  similar 
thoughts:  “I  could  stay  another 
week,  another  month.  It’s  been 
wonderful  meeting  new  people  of 
the  same  faith.”  Despite  the  tears, 
many  participants  were  optimistic 
that  this  goodbye  wasn’t  forever. 
It  was  merely  a  goodbye  for  now. 

With  the  SOAR  2001 
program  over,  those  who  partic¬ 
ipated  can  see  the  successes  of 
the  program.  Students  were 
stretched  in  ways  they  never 
as 


sireicnea  m  ways 

•  uf)  h-cw  thought  possible  as  they 

grew  physically,  mentally, 
iiie  t  socially,  and  spiritually. 


Katey  Kalama  from  Claremont, 
California,  said,  “It’s  so  much  fun  because 
they  force  you  out  of  your  comfort  zone  to 
help  you  reach  your  potential  because 
every  one  has  a  common  goal  here.” 
SOAR  participants  realized  they  are  bril¬ 
liant,  gorgeous,  talented,  fabulous,  and 
powerful  beyond  measure.  They  became 
liberated  from  their  fears  and  discovered 
the  beauty  in  those  around  them,  as  well 
as  within  themselves.  Friends  were  made, 
students  were  strengthened,  comfort 
zones  were  enlarged,  and  new  heights 
were  reached  in  a  week  that  truly  turned 
out  to  be  a  quest  for  hidden  potential. 

NOTES 

1.  Nelson  Mandela,  1994  Inaugural  (inauguration) 
Address. 

2.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  93:36. 
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T'.ilc^s  Fv.w  had  won  his  wager,  ;uid 
'ad  -.'.'..ide  his  joumex  anauiid  the  w  orld  in 
e.ghtx  dav  s.  To  do  this,  he  had  employed 
exer>  •.'.■'.ears  of  eomeyanee — steamers, 
rsuiwaxs-  carnages,  yachts.  trading-\es- 
se!s.  s'.edges,  elephants.  The  eccentric 
gender.'.ar.  dad  throughout  displayed  all  his 
r.'.arx'ei.a'as  qualities  of  coolness  and  exacti- 
rade.  Bat  what  then?  fMiat  had  he  really 
gained  by  all  this  trouble?  WTiat  had  he 
Tvoaght  back  from  this  long  and  wear} 
oarr.ey?'- 

'ATiat.  indeed,  \^brld  traveling  is 
something  most  of  us  w  ould  be  interested 
in  dcing.  but  why  ?  \Miat  would  be  gained 
cr  accomplished  in 
everything  that  is  put 
rcrth?  Phileas  Fogg, 
the  protagonist  in 
Absurd  rhe  World  in 
i?:y’:r.  Da}s  by  Jules 
Vem.  became  a  world 
tra'.eler  for  a  hand¬ 
some  sum  of  money 
and  perhaps  a  little 
seii-saiisfaction.  But 
vce  propose  becom¬ 
ing  '.vorld  travelers 
fcr  another  reason. 

Cnlrure  abounds 
throughout  the  world 
in  '.sajs  that  many  of 
ns  donT  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  or  understand.  Let  us  become  w'orld 
•na-=  elers  for  not  onlx  the  satisfaction,  but 
■'.r  ’he  beauts  and  appreciation  we  can 
gi:n  from  the  various  cultures  we 
er  -ounter.  And  so  we  begin  a  journey,  a 
y.-urr-es  of  dances.  Our  quest  is  to  learn 
'bo-i  •.  brioU',  cultural  dances  in  an  effort  to 
g'cc.'.  appreciation  for  the  differences  that 
e!.;-’  i^.ong  us. 

July  2-Trxlay  we  began  our 

er-  tlo.e  to  home  in  the  Midwestern 
*  rix-o  Stale. — in  Oklahoma — where  we 
om  ,T.ar._.  r^toplc  gathered  to  share  and 
.tAfj:  if.  j-  'iTferer!'  dances  found  among 
■Trc.  •  o.  rrv.ari  Er  -ija.'i  tnoes.  We  decided  to 
go  Oi  „  pr*  vton  ana  saw  various  tribes 


and  tourists  standing  around  in  a  circle  to 
celebrate  luid  enjoy  each  other's  song  and 
dance.  .\s  we  inched  our  way  through  the 
crowd,  we  witnessed  beautiful  dancers 
dressed  in  colorful,  traditional  regalia. 
One  of  die  dances  we  saw'  at  the  pow  wow 
w  as  the  Butteifly  Dance,  also  known  as  the 
Shaw  l  Dance. 

■As  soon  as  the  Butterfly  dancers  start¬ 
ed  mox  ing.  we  immediately  noticed  the 
dance's  swift  and  graceful  movements. 
The  Master  of  Ceremony  explained  the 
legend  of  the  dance.  The  legend  begins 
with  a  butterfly  who  mourns  the  loss  of  her 
mate  during  a  battle.  To  express  her 


remorse,  she  wraps  herself  in  a  cocoon. 
She  then  decides  to  take  off  her  wings,  put 
them  away,  and  go  on  a  long  journey  to 
abandon  her  remorse.  During  her  jour¬ 
ney,  while  skipping  on  some  stones,  she 
notices  their  beauty  and  luster.  It  heals  her 
aching  soul.  She  immediately  puts  her 
wings  back  on  and  begins  dancing  around 
in  happiness.2  The  Butterfly  Dance  imi¬ 
tates  both  the  movement  and  the  joy  of  the 
butterfly. 

The  elegant  Butterfly  Dance  is  easily 
recognized  among  other  pow  wow  dances 
because  it  is  performed  only  by  women. 
The  beautiful,  flowing  shawls,  decorated 
with  long  ribbon  or  fabric  fringe  around 


the  edges  accentuate  the  dancers’  graceful 
movements  as  they  step  to  the  beating 
drum.  The  dance  steps  include  many  fast 
moving  twists,  kicks,  and  twirls.  The 
Master  of  Ceremony  told  us  that  the 
extremely  strenuous  movements  represent 
the  transformation  of  a  caterpillar  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  cocoon  into  a  beautiful  butterfly 
in  flight.  An  accomplished  Butterfly 
dancer  will  almost  seem  to  float  and  flutter 
around  like  a  butterfly.^ 

Today,  the  Butterfly  Dance  is  per¬ 
formed  in  pow  wows  to  celebrate  renewal 
in  lives,  new  beginnings,  and  new  seasons; 
it  is  a  favorite  of  the  crowds  during  pow 
wows. 

Friday.  July  6- 
We  arrived  in  the 
Mexican  country¬ 
side  during  a  busy 
festival  celebrating 
the  Christian  holi¬ 
day  of  Corpus 
Christi.  A  large  tree 
trunk  drifted  by  on 
the  shoulders  of  a 
huge  crowd.  The 
edges  of  the  crowd 
reached  out,  hoping 
to  touch  the  tree 
which  was  stripped 
of  its  branches  and 
wrapped  with  a 
rope  to  make  the  tree  easier  to  climb.  The 
trunk  served  as  the  center  of  the  famous 
Voladores  dance.  The  word  Voladores, 

which  means  “flyers”  in  Spanish, 

describes  the  dancers  who  courageously 
perform  the  same  dance  their  forefathers 
performed  before  Columbus’s  voyage.'* 
One  of  the  dancers  explained  that  in  order 
to  perform  the  dance,  a  70-90  foot  tree 
trunk  is  taken  from  the  forest  and  made 
into  a  pole.5  A  small  revolving  platform  is 
secured  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  another 
platform  is  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
pole  so  that  it  hangs  just  below  the  top  plat¬ 
form.  The  pole  is  then  erected  in  the  center 
of  a  plaza. 6 
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We  watched  anxiously  as  five  men, 
dressed  in  beautiful  costumes,  climbed  the 
pole;  four  were  secured  to  the  pole  by  a 
rope  tied  to  their  waists.^  These  men 
remained  on  the  lower  platform,  while  the 
fifth  reached  the  very  top  and  stood  on  the 
platform.  When  he  began  a  ceremonial 
dance,  the  crowd  cheered  between  sus¬ 
penseful  gasps.  Suddenly,  the  four 
men  on  the  lower  platform  jumped 
from  the  pole  and  swung  around  the 
pole  as  the  ropes  tied  to  their  waists 
unwound  from  around  the  pole.* 

Each  man  revolved  around  the  pole 
thirteen  times  before  doing  a  somer¬ 
sault  and  landing  gracefully  on  his 
feet.® 

One  of  the  Voladores  dancers 
explained  that  they  have  little  or  no 
memory  of  how  the  dance  originat¬ 
ed,  nor  do  they  have  a  firm  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  dance  means.'® 
However,  he  hypothesized  and  told 
us  that  the  thirteen  revolutions 
around  the  pole  represent  the  pre- 
Columbian  concept  of  time.  The 
revolutions  symbolize  the  thirteen 
years  in  the  four  epochs  of  a  full 
fifty-two  year  cycle."  The  dancers 
also  represent  birds  that  are  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  sun  and  fly  along  with  the 
four  winds  toward  all  four  cardinal 
points. '2  He  continued  to  tell  us  that 
although  the  dance  originally  did  not 
have  Christian  significance,  it  is 
now  often  performed  to  celebrate 
Christian  holidays. 

The  dancer  told  us  the  symbol¬ 
ism  and  details  of  this  dance  vary 
with  region  because  the  dance  is 
centuries  old  and  existed  among  var¬ 
ious  Middle  American  tribes.  When 
the  Spanish  arrived,  the  dance 
became  less  practiced,  but  its  influence 
continued.  In  fact,  the  Spanish  built  a  bull- 
ring  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  named 
it  El  Volador,  commemorating  the  many 
flyers  who  had  flown  over  the  area.'"  The 
site  of  the  Supreme  Court  building  in 
Mexico  City  once  also  served  as  a  flying 


pole  plaza.  It  later  became  the  Market  of 
the  Flying  Man.  A  pole  used  for  the 
Voladores  dance  remained  there  until  the 
base  rotted  and  it  fell.''*  Unlike  the  poles 
used  in  this  dance  that  eventually  die.  the 
Voladores  dance  continues  to  thrive.  As 
we  left  Mexico,  we  were  amazed  at  the 
courage  and  dedication  the  Voladores 


dancers  had,  and  we  hoped  that  our  future 
travels  would  be  as  enlightening  as  they 
were  in  Mexico. 

Wednesday.  July  11-As  we  arrived  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  we  saw  the 
Yoruba  people  in  southwestern  Nigeria 
preparing  for  a  traditional  Yoruba  wedding 


celebration.  Our  tran.slator  and  tour  guide 
told  us  that  the  brides-to-be,  called  Obitun, 
had  been  preparing  for  days  before  the 
final  ceremony  (Ohitun  Presentation 
Dance)  in  which  the  brides  would  be  for¬ 
mally  presented  to  their  community  as  new 
women  prepared  for  marriage  and  mother¬ 
hood.  To  the  Yoruba,  marriage  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  commitment  between  two  peo¬ 
ple;  it  is  the  joining  of  two  entire 
families  (including  extended  mem¬ 
bers).'"  The  guide  explained  that  the 
Yoruba  believe  "a  successful  mar¬ 
riage  is  . . .  [a]  means  towards  a  suc¬ 
cessful  community,"  so  the  entire 
community  has  taken  part  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  candidates  for  married  life.*^ 
Throughout  the  week  leading  up 
to  the  Presentation  Dance,  the 
Obitun  have  adorned  themselves  in 
elaborate  wrappers,  many  neck- 
beads,  and  brass  bracelets.  Our  tour 
guide  mentioned  that  not  only  does 
the  weight  of  the  attire  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  dancers  to  move,  but  it 
symbolizes  marriage  and  family  life. 
By  wearing  the  cosmme.  the  Obitiin 
are  reminded  that  "marriage  is  a 
heavy  state,  yet  no  one  allows  her¬ 
self  to  be  crushed  by  it."'*  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  tell  us  that  as  the  Obinin 
are  presented  at  the  final  ceremony, 
they  exhibit  their  masteiy  of  wearing 
the  weighty  apparel  and  express 
their  willingness  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  a  wife  and  moth¬ 
er. 

The  ceremony  began  this  after¬ 
noon.  when  the  Obitun  paraded 
around  the  town  showing  off  their 
new  identities  and  dances  they 
learned  during  the  w  eek.  .At  dusk, 
the  Obitun  gathered  in  the  town 
square  to  await  their  formal  presentation  to 
the  communitN'.  The\  entered  the  arena 
and  assembled  themseh  es  for  the  jxertor- 
mance.  Another  young  girl  (not  a  bride-ii'*- 
be)  entered  carrx  ing  a  stack  of  plates  alHHit 
one  foot  high,  w  hich  the  Obitun  later  u>ed 
to  demonstrate  their  excellent  cov'>rdination 


Four  Voladores  dancers  swing  around  a  traditional  Voladores 
pole.  A  remnant  of  ancient  indigenous  cultures  that  thrived  on 
.  the  American  continent,  the  Voladores  dance  is  probably  the 
oldest  dance  still  practiced  in  Me.xico. 
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and  body  control.  The  stage  was  set,  and 
the  performance  began  with  the  saluta¬ 
tion.**^ 

The  guide  explained  that  in  the  saluta¬ 
tion  phase  of  the  dance,  the  Ohitim  express 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  supported 
them  through  each  rite.  The  body  move¬ 
ments  during  this  part  of  the  dance  were 
very  gentle  and  solemn.  The  Obitun  stood 
erect,  swaying  slightly  to  the  music  and,  at 
appropriate  moments,  made  small  gestures 
of  appreciation  toward  parents  and  other 
elders.  As  this  portion  of  the  dance  drew  to 
a  close,  the  more  festive  phase — called  the 
Obitun  Performance  Proper — began. *9 

The  guide  continued  to  tell  us  that  the 
Obitun  Performance  Proper  proceeds  with 
a  dance  demonstrating  acceptance  of  adult 
responsibilities.  In  this  dance,  the  Obitun 
dancers  showed  off  their  beauty,  drawing 
attention  to  their  elaborate  dress  and 
adornments.  Next,  the  Obitun  presented 
the  highlight  of  the  show.  The  music 
increased  in  tempo,  and  the  Obitun  show¬ 
cased  their  coordination  and  grace  by  exe¬ 
cuting  quick,  complex  dance  steps.  The 
Obitun  took  turns  meeting  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  plate  carrier  and  received  a  stack  of 
plates  to  balance  on  the  head,  chest,  or 
nape  of  the  neck.  As  the  music’s  tempo 
(and  the  tension  of  the  performance) 
increased,  each  woman  balanced  the  plates 
on  her  palms  and  began  spinning  around  to 
the  music.  She  continued  spinning  for 
about  a  minute,  and  in  the  height  of  her 
performance,  stopped  and  reversed  direc¬ 
tions — all  without  dropping  the  plates.  As 
she  ended  her  turn  to  “dance  the  plates,”^** 
the  Obitun  dancer  returned  the  dishes  to 
the  plate  carrier  and  rejoined  the  other 
dancers  without  missing  a  step. 2*  We  were 
told  that  by  completing  this  incredible 
dance,  the  dance  of  commitment,  a  young 
woman  shows  how  she  will  balance  her 
new  adult  roles  in  society — “as  lightly  and 
as  cheerfully  as  she  dances. ”22 

We  left  the  African  coast  feeling  very 
enlightened  and  fulfilled  in  our  journey  to 
this  point.  The  next  few  days  will  be  spent 
in  Japan,  where  hopefully  our  knowledge 
of  culture  will  continue  to  increase  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  did  in  Oklahoma, 
Mexico,  and  Africa. 

Monday.  July  16-Reaching  the  coasts 
of  Japan,  a  fellow  Japanese  passenger  told 
us  about  dancing  always  being  a  part  of 


Japanese  culture.  Dancing  began  as  a  way 
to  pray  for  good  crops,  to  end  epidemics, 
or  to  lure  beasts  toward  hunters.  He 
explained  that  ancient  dance  was  also  used 
as  part  of  various  rituals  to  petition  for  help 
in  their  labors.23  He  explained  that  Kabuki 
dance  is  a  broad  category  of  Japanese 
dance.  This  type  of  dancing  began  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  a  shrine  maiden 
named  Okuni,  who  brought  her  unique 
dance  style  to  Kyoto.  Today,  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  highly  sophisticated  type  of 
theater. 24  Kabuki  is  the  most  common 
form  of  classical  Japanese  dance  and  trans¬ 
lates  literally  to  mean  “song,”  “dance,”  and 
“act,”  all  at  the  same  time. 25  Our  new 
friend  told  us  Kabuki  dances  are  about 
grand  historical  events  or  the  everyday  life 
of  people  in  the  Edo  period  (1600-1868), 
enveloping  a  number  of  different  types  of 
dances.26  He  directed  us  toward  a  tradi¬ 
tional  Japanese  theater  to  see  a  perfor¬ 
mance  of  one  such  dance,  the  Kagami 
Jishi.  It  is  one  of  the  many  “lion  dances” 
in  Japanese  culture. 

The  Kagami  Jishi  was  written  by 
Kukuchi  Ochi  and  was  first  performed  in 
1893.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  well-known  dances  in  Kabuki  the¬ 
ater.  To  the  untrained  observer,  the  dance 
seems  to  have  very  little  significance. 
Fortunately,  with  the  help  of  a  printed  pro¬ 
gram,  we  read  that  the  story  of  the  dance 
portrays  the  rich  Japanese  culture  and 
demonstrates  how  highly  regarded  the  lion 
is  in  this  culture. 

The  dance  began  in  the  hall  of  a  large 
castle  where  the  lead  character,  Yayoi,  a 
woman  servant,  was  performing  a  dance. 
The  scene  took  place  during  the  New  Year 
Season,  and  by  tradition,  there  were  two 
toy  lion  heads  on  the  shelf  in  the  hall  to 
honor  the  festivities.  Yayoi  started  a  very 
slow,  simple  dance  with  fans,  but  she  soon 
became  very  curious  of  the  lion  heads. 22 
She  went  over  to  the  toys  and  picked  one 
up.  In  the  program,  it  explained  the  nature 
of  the  lion  heads,  being  made  so  that  they 
act  as  a  type  of  puppet.  With  a  hand,  an 
actor  can  make  its  mouth  open  and  shut. 
Yayoi  was  holding  one  of  the  toys  and 
became  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  lion. 
She  began  to  dance  as  the  incarnated  spirit 
of  the  lion. 28  Yayoi  couldn’t  control  the 
lion  head,  and  it  began  to  chase  after  two 
butterflies  that  appeared  in  the  hall,  drag¬ 


ging  Yayoi  along  with  it.  Yayoi  soon 
emerged  in  the  form  of  a  male  lion  and 
danced  with  its  long,  magnificent  mane 
thrashing  on  all  sides.  The  program 
explained  that  dancing  with  the  mane  takes 
an  immense  amount  of  skill  and  the  dancer 
must  coordinate  waist  and  shoulder  move¬ 
ments  to  maintain  balance. 29  We  were  all 
amazed  at  the  dancers  skill  in  twirling  the 
mane  effortlessly.  The  dance  continued  in 
a  very  dizzying  manner,  ending  with  the 
butterflies  flitting  around  the  lion.  The 
final  pose  in  the  dance  required  the  dancer 
to  lift  one  leg  as  the  curtain  closed.  This 
pose  was  very  difficult,  due  to  the  vigorous 
dance  that  had  proceeded  it.  Both  major 
roles  in  the  Kagami  Jishi,  Yayoi  and  the 
lion  spirit,  were  played  by  the  same  actor, 
and  required  great  skill  to  give  the  won¬ 
derful  performance  we  saw. 

As  we  head  towards  our  final  stop,  we 
hope  that  our  time  in  Hawaii  will  also  be 
helpful  in  enlightening  us  in  gaining  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  culture  around  us. 

Friday.  July  20-Today  we  reached  our 
final  destination:  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


This  hula  dancer  shows  the  motion  for 
“pua,  ’’  meaning  "flower.  ”  However,  pua 
also  means  “people  ”  or  “children  of  a 
place.  ”  In  the  .song  Kaulana  Na  Pua,  it  is 
used  to  describe  the  people  of  Hawaii,  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  image  of  a  flower. 
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As  part  of  our  sightseeing,  we  went  to  a 
traditional  Hawaiian  Luau.  We  met  a 
Kuma  Hula,  a  hula  master,  and  he 
explained  the  significance  of  the  hula 
dance  in  the  islands.  He  told  us  that  King 
David  Kalakaua,  Hawaiian  monarch  from 
1874-1891,  said,  "Hula  is  the  language  of 
the  heart,  and  therefore  the  heartbeat  of  the 
Hawaiian  people. "30  Prior  to  the  time  of 
King  David,  hula  dance  had  been 
abolished  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
When  Christian  missionaries  came  to  the 
islands,  they  saw  the  dance  as  vulgar — a 
viewpoint  which  resulted  in  its  abolish- 
ment.3i  But,  during  his  reign.  King  David 
brought  back  the  hula,  earning  him  the  title 
of  the  Merry  Monarch. 32  The  Kumu  Hula 
explained  that  the  festivities  we  were  to 
attend  were  part  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
Festival  held  yearly  in  honor  of  King 
David. 

Before  the  hula  began,  the  master  told 
us  that  in  ancient  times  hula  dances  were 
used  to  celebrate  good  fortune,  pay  respect 
to  the  Hawaiian  chiefs,  and  thank  the  gods 
for  helping  the  islanders. 33  The  hula  dance 
was  also  used  as  a  type  of  communication 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Because  the 
Hawaiian  people  didn’t  have  a  written  lan¬ 
guage  until  the  nineteenth  century,  the  hula 
and  the  mele  (the  song)  were  passed  down 
for  generations  by  memory  instead  of  by 
history  books.34  Therefore,  hulas  are  full 
of  meaning  that  portrays  the  history  and 
legends  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 

As  the  festivities  began,  we  heard  a 
song  known  as  the  Kaulana  Na  pua.  The 
words  described  how  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom  was  overthrown  and  annexed  to 
the  United  States  in  1898.  The  Kuma  Hula 
told  us  that  at  the  time,  the  people  begged 
Queen  Lili'uokalani  (King  David’s 
successor)  not  to  give  up  the  kingdom,  but 
it  was  too  late  by  that  point.  He  explained 
that  the  song  was  written  by  Ellen  Wright 
Prendergast  in  response  to  the  upcoming 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  Members 
of  the  Royal  Band  came  to  her  on  strike 
asking  her  to  write  a  song  of  rebellion. 
They  refused  to  follow  anyone  but  Queen 
Lili'uokalani.  The  song  was  written  as  an 
expression  of  their  cause.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  also  known  as  ''Mele  Aloha  Aina,'" 
which  translates  to  mean  “Patriot’s 
Song. ”35  The  lyrics  of  the  song  were 
strong,  reflecting  the  feelings  of  frustration 


that  must  have  enveloped  the  Hawaiian 
people  at  the  time.  The  first  stanza  states: 

Kaulana  na  pua  a'o  Hawai'i 
Kupa  'a  mahope  o  ka  'aina 
Hiki  mai  ka  'elele  o  ka  loko  'ino 
Palapala  'anunu  me  ka  pakaha. 

The  Kuma  Hula  told  us  that  the  words 
translate  as,  “Famous  are  the  children  of 
Hawaii,  Ever  loyal  to  the  land.  When  the 
evil-hearted  messenger  comes.  With  his 
greedy  document  of  exhortation. ”36  At  one 
point  in  the  song,  the  local  Hawaiians 
became  very  excited  and  emotional.  We 
asked  the  Kumu  Hula  what  Mahope  makou 
o  Lili’ulani  meant.  He  explained  that  it 
meant  they  were  behind  the  Queen  and  the 
words  had  reminded  the  locals  of  their 
proud  heritage. 

As  the  song  ended,  we  asked  the 
Kumu  Hula  why  there  wasn’t  a  hula  with 
the  song,  like  the  other  performances  of  the 
show.  He  explained  that  although  there  is 
a  dance  to  the  song,  it  is  not  usually  per¬ 
formed  in  public.  Many  hula  masters 
believe  that  dances  shouldn’t  accompany 
the  song  because  it  is,  in  a  sense,  a  dirges. 
On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  it  is  done  in 
a  very  tasteful  way  and  it  adds  to  the  power 
of  the  song.  Although  the  Hawaiian  people 
are  very  loyal  to  the  United  States  today, 
the  song  has  become  an  important  part  of 
their  history  because  it  reminds  them  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  monarchy  and  renews 
the  awareness  of  the  sovereignty  move¬ 
ment.  It  has  also  become  an  anthem  for 
Hawaiians  proud  of  their  heritage. 32 

The  Kaulana  Na  Pua  has  become  a 
reminder  of  the  historical  event  of  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States 
cherished  by  all  native  Hawaiians.  So 
whether  it  is  to  tell  a  legend,  communicate 
with  one  another,  or  to  pass  on  the  history 
and  genealogy  of  a  people,  hula  is  truly  the 
heartbeat  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 

Tuesday.  July  31 -Returning  home,  we 
realized  we  had  been  culturally  enlight¬ 
ened  in  our  journey  around  the  world, 
learning  to  appreciate  different  cultures. 
Former  Dean  of  Religious  Education  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  Robert  J. 
Matthews,  said,  “Places  and  names  are  just 
words  and  marks  on  a  map — until  you’ve 
been  there,  and  then  they  become  cultural 
and  descriptive  terms,  even  definitions. 


instead  of  just  names. ”38  Oklahoma, 
Mexico,  Nigeria,  Japan,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  not  merely  words  or  marks  on 
the  map,  but  are  real  places  flourishing 
with  unique  cultures.  Through  our  journey 
of  dances,  they  became  culturally  descrip¬ 
tive  definitions  of  the  beautiful  differences 
that  exist  among  us. 
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Among  the  American  Indians 


by  Marissa  Touchin  Roblin 


Curtis  was  intrigued  by  the  strong  relationship  Southwestern  Indians  had  with  their  ancestral  land.  In  this  photo,  Curtis 
photographed  a  group  of  Navajo  Indians  traveling  across  Canyon  de  Chelly. 
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Who  was  Edward  Sheriff  Curtis?  Why  is 
he  still  an  important  figure  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  value  his  work?  Those  were  my  first  ques¬ 
tions  when  I  heard  of  this  man.  As  I  learned 
more  about  the  contribution  he  made  in  docu¬ 
menting  and  photographing  the  American  West, 
my  interest  in  his  work  stirred  many  emotions 
in  my  heart. 

I  remember  my  first  impressions  of  Curtis’s 
photography.  As  I  recall,  I  saw  a  beautiful  print 
entitled  The  Kutenai  Duck  Hunter  which 
showed  an  Indian  man  in  a  canoe  gliding 
through  some  brushes  on  a  calm  lake.  Curtis 
gave  me  a  way  to  take  a  glimpse  of  the  North 
American  Indians’  traditional,  yet  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  way  of  life.  I  remember  feeling  solemn, 
proud,  and  respectful  of  my  native  heritage  as  I 
observed  the  striking  image.  Curtis’s  other 
prints  peaked  my  curiosity  and  interest  in  the 
photographer  himself.  The  more  I  learned 
about  this  man,  the  more  I  appreciated  his  work. 
I  feel  it  would  only  be  right  for  others  to  learn 
more  about  Curtis’s  life  to  fully  appreciate  his 
work. 


Curtis  not  only  photographed  the  American  Indians,  but  their  artwork  as  well.  This  image 
reflects  Curtis’s  artistic  ability  as  a  still-life  photographer. 


“T’fie  passing  of  every  ofcf  man  or  woman  means  tfte 
passing  oj  some  tradition,  some  fnowfedge  of  sacred  rites 

possessed  fy  no  other. .  .  ” 


A  volume  of  twenty  books,  called  The  North  American  Indian,  contain¬ 
ing  information  and  photos  of  various  Indian  tribes,  was  the  result  of 
Curtis’s  life-long  study  of  the  American  Indian. 


Curtis  spent  thirty  years  of  his  life  documenting  the  traditions, 
cultures,  and  languages  of  more  than  eighty  different  Indian  tribes 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Through  his  extensive  research, 
he  produced  The  North  American  Indian  which  is  a  volume  of 
twenty  books  accompanied  by  1500  photogravure  prints.*  I  am 
impressed  by  the  dedication  and  patience  Curtis  must  have  had  to 
achieve  what  he  did  during  his  life. 

Known  as  an  artisan,  traveler,  and  historian,  Curtis  dreamed  of 
documenting  and  photographing  all  known  North  American  Indian 
tribes  which  still  kept  their  traditional  way  of  life  in  the  early  1900s. 
He  knew  their  way  of  life  would  soon  vanish  or  be  assimilated  into 
mainstream  American  society.  Curtis  stated,  “The  passing  of  every 
old  man  or  woman  means  the  passing  of  some  tradition,  some 
knowledge  of  sacred  rites  possessed  by  no  other;  consequently  the 
information  that  is  to  be  gathered  for  the  benefit  of  future  gener¬ 
ations,  respecting  the  mode  of  life  of  one  of  the  great  races  of 
mankind,  must  be  collected  at  once  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost 
for  all  time.  It  is  the  need  that  has  inspired  the  present  task. ’’2  This 
vision  motivated  Curtis  to  travel  North  America  documenting  and 
photographing  the  Indians. 
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(.'■.'.rtis  \v  as  K'ni  on  a  fann  near  Wliitew  atcr. 

NV  <\v'si.n,  in  i  Sc'J'  and  ga'w  up  near  Cordo\  a. 

\i-.'.'.:'es-,x,i.  In  ISS'  Curtis  and  his  father. 

Jo;'  .  'on.  nio\  ed  to  the  NN'ashington  Territor>  due 
to  .iohr.sott's  pvvr  health.  It  was  there  that 
Caa-o  de\  eloped  his  lo\  e  for  the  .\iuerican  Indians  as  he  \  iew  ed  them  through 
the  ’.er.se  of  his  eamera.  Curtis  fulfilled  his  dream  of  being  a  photographer 
w  hen  he  mortgaged  the  famih  fann  for  $150  to  purehase  a  share  in  a  photo- 
grarhte  studio.  He  and  his  partner  renamed  the  studio  Rothi  and  Curtis 
.=^C'r.'c-.;r';or,s.  A  year  later  he  fonned  a  parmership  with 
Trx'mas  Guptill  and  called  the  studio  Curtis  and  Guptill  g 
and  Phorocngravers.  During  this  time  he 
oegan  to  learn  more  about  fine  portraits  and  engrat  ing  meth- 
..xL<,  Curtis  and  his  partner  developed  new  photographic  tech- 
ntcues  called  gold  tones  and  sih  er  tints  by  experimenting  with 
rnnts  on  a  plated  coat  of  gold  and  silver.-’  They  became  the 
leading  photographers  in  Puget  Sound.  Washington.  Now  that 
Curtis  had  his  business  estabhshed.  he  had  more  time  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  passion  for  photographing  nature  and  neighboring 
Indian  tribes. 

One  of  his  first  American  Indian  portraits  was  of  Princess 
.Angeline.  daughter  of  Chief  Seatlh.  after  whom  the  city  of 
Seanie  is  named.  Curtis  always  became  familiar  wdth  and  took 
interest  in  the  people  he  photographed.  He  learned  about 
-Angeline's  life;  "She  was  getting  old  then  .  .  .  Angeline  lived 
in  a  little  house  on  the  Seatde  waterfront.  I  photographed  her 
digging  clams.”-  He  also  wrote.  "I  gave  her  a  dollar  for  each 
picture  I  made.  This  seemed  to  please  her  greatly  and  with 
hands  and  jargon  she  indicated  that  she  preferred  to  spend  her 
time  ha\Tng  pictures  made  than  digging  clams. ”5  Curtis’s 
mendly  demeanor  allowed  him  to  continue  photographing 
.American  Indians  with  ±eir  approval.  Curtis  and  his  friend, 

Ehmcan  Inverarity.  photographed  other  Indian  tribes — the 
Quinault.  Salish.  and  Makah  Indians — on  nearby  reser¬ 
vations.^  Curtis  exhibited  and  sold  the  prints  to  tourists  who 
came  to  his  smdio.  From  the  best  works  of  Curtis,  three  prints 
known  as  The  Clam  Digger.  The  Mussel  Gatherer,  and 
Homeward,  won  the  Grand  Prize  in  a  contest  sponsored  in 
1 89”  by  the  National  Photographic  Convention.'^  The  contest 
w  as  a  turning  point  for  Curtis.  He  gained  popularity  and  fame 
throughout  the  country  . 

In  the  spring  of  1898.  during  one  of  Curtis’s  many  pho¬ 
tography  exjreditions  on  Mount  Rainier,  he  stumbled  across  a 
grt-up  of  stranded  individuals:  among  them  was  Dr.  George 
Bird  GrinnelL  a  known  naturahst,  writer,  and  lifelong  friend  of 
tre  Blackfoot  Indians.*  Curtis  led  the  group  to  his  camp  and 
pro',  ided  them  warmth  from  the  cold  and  relieved  them  from 
r.,r.ger.  Thankful  that  Curtis  had  saved  his  life,  Grinnell  invited  Curtis  to 
accompany  the  Harriman  party  on  an  Alaskan  expedition  the  following  year. 
The  nli'-kan  expedition  began  on  May  30,  1899,  and  was  funded  by  Edward 
Harri.Tjan.  a  railrotid  tycoon.^  Curtis  was  the  official  photographer  among  the 
’.'fy  scientists,  hunters,  packers,  medical  personnel,  .stenographers,  and  taxider¬ 
mists  ■A.bui  would  spend  two  months  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  There  they  would 
dfx.Lurient  and  phfxograph  new  species  of  plants  and  animals.  After  uninten- 
t>fjoaJ)>  suimbhng  atross  primitive  Indian  dwellings,  the  group  began  to  study 
Airmtar,  {.odia.n.>  as  v,ell.  .Many  collected  artifacts,  along  with  Curtis’s  five 


‘1  ciaii't  Unow  flow  many  trifes  tfiere  ai. 
‘But  a  want  to  mafe  tfiem  fweforeve 


What  makes  Curtis’s  photographs  striking  is  the  way  he  photographed 
Indian  faces  through  the  lense  of  his  camera.  In  this  photo,  Curtis  captured 
a  Qahatika  girl’s  innocence  as  a  child. 
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west  of  the  ‘Missouri — may  he  a  hundfreth.  prints,  were  later  displayed  in 

7  museums  across  the  country. 

-in  a  sort  of  history  hy  jyhotoaravhs.” 

Curtis  trekked  along  with  Grinnell,  visit¬ 
ing  and  photographing  the  Indians  on  the  Piegan  Reservation  in  Montana  the 
following  year.  With  Grinnell’s  help,  Curtis  was  also  able  to  photograph  and 
take  notes  on  the  Sundance  ceremony  performed  by  thousands  of  Blood. 
Blackfoot,  and  Algonquin  Indians  who  gathered  to  celebrate  this  complex  rit¬ 
ual.  Curtis  told  Grinnell,  “I  don’t  know  how  many  tribes 
there  are  west  of  the  Missouri — maybe  a  hundred.  But  I  want 
to  make  them  live  forever — in  a  sort  of  history  by  pho¬ 
tographs.  No,  1  mean  in  both  photography  and  words,  if  I  can 
write  them.  And  if  I  can  live  long  enough  ...  I  want  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  irrefutable  record  of  a  race  doomed  to  extinction — to 
show  this  Indian  as  he  was  in  his  normal  noble  life  so  people 
will  know  he  was  no  debauched  vagabond  but  a  man  of  proud 
stature  and  noble  heritage.”’' 

Intrigued  by  the  Sundance  ceremony,  Curtis  traveled  to  the 
Southwest  ten  days  after  his  experience  with  the  tribes  in 
Montana.  He  visited  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona  and  found 
they  maintained  many  ancient  customs  and  ceremonies.  He 
not  only  wanted  to  take  pictures  of  the  Indians,  but  he  also 
wanted  to  write  down  their  language,  legends,  songs,  and 
myths.  He  was  willing  to  learn  about  their  culmre.  traditions, 
and  ways  of  life,  but  first  he  had  to  live  with  the  people  to 
understand  them  and  gain  their  trust.  Most  importantly,  he 
wanted  to  become  their  friend.  He  wrote,  “I  never  worked  at 
them,  I  worked  with  them.”’2 

The  vision  of  his  American  Indian  project  heightened 
when  Curtis  had  a  surprising  visit  from  Chief  Joseph  in  1903 
at  his  studio.  Because  of  Curtis’s  reputation  as  the  leading 
portrait  photographer  in  Washington,  Professor  Edmond  S. 
Meany  of  the  University  of  Washington  came  along  with  Chief 
Joseph  and  asked  Curtis  for  a  portrait  of  this  famous  war  chief. 
Curtis  wasn’t  only  a  perfectionist  in  his  photography  but  he 
was  also  willing  to  hsten  and  learn  more  about  the  person  he 
was  photographing.  Curtis  talked  to  Chief  Joseph  and  stated 
that  he  was  "the  most  decent  Indian  the  Northwest  has  ever 
known  . .  .  one  of  the  greatest  Indians  who  ever  lived."’-’ 

In  March  1905,  during  Roosevelt's  inauguration,  Curtis 
was  invited  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  to  photograph 
Geronimo,  a  Chiricahua  Apache  warrior.’-*  Capturing  the  fine 
details  of  these  aged  men  through  his  camera.  Curtis  realized 
the  Indian  cultures  were  vanishing  along  with  these  men.  This 
urged  him  to  quickly  take  records  of  the  \  anishing  Indians. 
Curtis’s  expeditions  to  various  Indian  tribes  were  funded 


Curtis  was  drawn  to  Southwestern  Indians  because  their  culture  and 
tradition  was  minimally  affected  by.Atiglo  u'fO'  of  life.  <4  Hopi  priest  is 
shown  here  in  traditional  regalia  worn  during  a  ceremony. 


by  his  business.  He  also  participated  in  many  exhibitions  and  gave  lectures  to 
pay  for  his  continuing  travel.  Because  of  the  increasing  e.xpenses  of  his  trav¬ 
el,  Curtis  searched  for  funding  elsewhere.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt  asking  for  funding.  T’nrough  President  Roose\  elt  s  support,  fund¬ 
ing  was  made  possible.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  agreed  to  finance  Curtis  s  project 
for  $15,000  a  year  during  the  next  five  years.  Ciutis  agreed  to  pa>  back  the 
loan  after  publishing  his  work  known  as  The  North  American  Indian  paiject.  ' 
Curtis  hired  William  Myers  as  his  shorthand  writer  mid  Frederick  Webb 
Hodge  from  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  ot  the  Smithsonimi  Institution 
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as  editor  and  ethnologist.'^  To¬ 
gether,  they  traveled  across  North 
America,  starting  with  the  Indians  in 
the  Southwest  and  ending  the  project 
with  the  Indians  in  the  Arctic.  As  his 
popularity  grew  among  the 
American  Indians,  he  became  known 
as  the  Shadow  Catcher.  The  North 
American  Indian  project  lasted  more 
than  twenty  years.  Morgan’s  finan¬ 
cial  contribution  covered  only  thirty- 
five  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project.  Curtis  struggled  financially 
between  1921  and  1930  because  his 
Indian  project  was  largely  forgotten 
by  the  public.'"^  In  1952,  Curtis  died 
penniless  and  unknown. 

Curtis  stated,  “the  objective  of 
The  North  American  Indian  was  to 
depict  all  features  of  Indian  life  and 
environment  ...  the  young  and  the 
old,  with  their  habitations,  industries,  ceremonies,  games,  and 
everyday  customs. Although  Curtis  was  known  to  have  his 
American  Indian  subjects  wear  their  traditional  or  ceremonial 
clothing,  his  prints  clearly  show  his  artistic  ability  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher.  The  field-workers  aided  Curtis  in  collecting  data  from  each 
tribe,  including  background  information  for  each  print.  Curtis 
stated,  “. . .  by  reaching  beneath  the  surface  through  a  study  of  his 
creation  myths,  his  legends,  and  folklore,  more  than  a  fair  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Indian  can  be  gained.  In  each 
instance  all  such  material  has  been  gathered  by  the  writer  and  his 
assistants  from  the  Indians  direct,  and  confirmed,  so  far  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  through  repetition  by  other  members  of  their  tribe.’’"' 

Curtis  was  an  artist  who  expressed  his  love  for  the  American 
Indians  through  his  passion  for  photography.  No  person  has  ever 
accomplished  such  a  task  as  living  among  the  American  Indians  to 
take  documentation  and  photographs  as  Curtis  did.  His  desire  to 
capture  the  American  Indian’s  life  on  camera  is  clearly  evident  in 
his  work.  He  stated,  “without  this  encouragement  the  work  could 
not  have  been  accomplished.  When  the  last  opportunity  for  study 
of  the  living  tribes  shall  have  passed  with  the  Indians  themselves 
...  my  generous  friends  may  then  feel  that  they  have  aided  in  a 
work  the  results  of  which,  let  it  be  hoped,  will  grow  more  valuable 
as  time  goes  on. ’’2"  This  statement  has  become  more  true  today 
with  galleries,  museums,  and  private  collectors  taking  more  inter¬ 
est  in  Curtis’s  work. 


For  Curtis,  his  goal  wasn’t  only  to 
photograph  the  Indians’  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  early  1900s,  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  customs  and  traditions 
that  hadn’t  been  exposed  to  modem 
America.  His  dream  was  to  capture 
the  American  Indians  through  the 
eyes  of  a  friend  and  a  brother.  As  a 
Native  American,  I’ve  found  a  way 
to  observe  and  study  the  artistic  pic¬ 
tures  taken  of  the  American  Indians 
through  Curtis’s  work.  Each  print  by 
Curtis  takes  me  back  to  a  time  where 
the  Indian’s  story  hasn’t  long  been 
forgotten.  The  prints  also  bring 
many  emotions  to  my  heart  and  draw 
me  back  to  my  native  roots.  As  I 
observed  Curtis’s  portrait  of  Chief 
Slow  Bull,  I  saw  the  victories  of  a 
warrior’s  forgotten  tale.  His  face 
tells  a  story  words  can’t  explain,  and, 
for  me,  that’s  the  most  fascinating  part  of  Curtis’s  work;  I’m  able 
to  interpret  the  portrait  with  my  own  thoughts  in  mind. 
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